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BOOM COX FOR HEAD 
OF NATIONAL ASS’N 


Large Delegation of New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters Will Attend 
Louisvilla Convention 


MEETING HELD IN TRENTON 


Resolutions Against Contractors’ Ser- 
vice Corporation, Which Will Divert 
Commissions From Agents 


A decided approval of the action 
taken by the Atlanta Insurance Ex- 
change and the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, in protest- 
ing against the organization of the Con- 
tractors’ Service Corporation, was 
yoiced by the New Jersey local agents 
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FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


ENDOWMENTS FOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


M. A. Linton on Carnegie Foundation 
Plan of Insurance and Annuities 
for Professors 


PUNCTURES THEIR ARGUMENT 


Foundation Had Given Impression That 
Old Age Endowment Policy is 
Objectionable Form 


Criticisms of endowment insurance 
made by the Carnegie Foundation plan 
of insurance and annuities for college 
teachers have been answered by M. 
Albert Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Life & Trust. The Carnegie 
criticisms were in reply to a pamphlet 
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insurance for its member contractors. STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


issued by the Provident Life & Trust. 

The thought underlying the Carnegie 
criticism of endowment insurance was 
that it is too expensive for the man of 
limited means, that he pays for two 


The New Jersey Underwriters’ As- 
sociation heartily favored the sugges- 
tion mede by the Atlanta Insurance Ex- 
change and furthermore, moved that 
sach agent, himself, write a carefully 
worded letter to his own company ask- 
ing that it give this matter reasonable 


eare and attention before taking any 
stand favoring the Contractors’ Service 
Association and against the existing 
agents. 

A plan of this kind, it was contended, 
would only succeed by constant over- 
head writing of business, and if con- 
tinued would completely demoralize the 
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benefits upon only one of which he can 
realize in the event of death, and that 
he can better provide against the two 
major contingencies of life—premature 
death and old age—by means of acom- 
bination of decreasing insurance and 
annuity contracts as offered by the 
teachers’ association. The public is 
asked to believe that the combination 
offers a larger benefit for the same 
cutlay on the part of the teacher. 

Mr. Linton analyzes the two plans 
in detail and for purpose of comparison 
uses the $10,000 endowment at 65 and 
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agency organization of every company. 
It means improper diversion of commis- 
sions from the agent. 

Much has been said about the 
agent’s need of loyalty to his company. 
Still more might be said concerning 
the value of the agency system. Most 
companies overlook what the agents 
are doing in spreading the gospel of 
insurance, besides that the agent’s 


a $10,000 decreasing insurance policy 
combined with an annuity which will 
accumulate $10,000 at age 65. 

Under the decreasing insurance-an- 
nuity combination, the total monthly 
premium at age 30 is $19.66, and under 
the endowment at 65, $18.80. In each 
vase the rate is that of the Teachers’ 
Association itself. Apart from any as- 
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further comment, that a teacher whose 
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payment of $19.66 will more readily 
stand one of $18.80. Or assuming that 
the college would contribute $5 montaly 
the monthly payment of $14.66 can be 
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teacher’s ability to pay, and into the 
realm of the comparative benefits re- 
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Large Louisville Delegation 
A large New Jersey delegation will 
g0 to Louisville, Kentucky, next month 
to see that Fred J. Cox is offered the 
National Association presidency. Mr. 
Sox was formerly president of the New 
Jersey organization and now is one of 
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ceived for the two respective premiums. 

Mr. Linton says: 

“Under the insurance-annuity combi- 
ration, if the insured survives 35 years, 
that is to age 65, the accumulated sav- 
ings fund of $10,000 is available for 
the purchase of a life income, and the 
decreasing insurance policy, upon which 
premium payments have then ceased, 
has been reduced to $2,500. It con- 
tinues to be reduced at the rate of $300 
each year until at age 70 the face value 
is $1,000, at which amount it remains 
fixed. The author of. the Carnegie 
pamphlet objects to the omission of 
any reference to the fact that at age 
65 the decreasing insurance policy has 
a cash surrender value of $865. We 
nad thought it more impressive to state 
(in our pamphlet) that the policy at 
age 65 provided $2,500 of decreasing 
insurance, upon which premiums had 
eeased, than to state that it would 
then be worth $865 if surrendered for 
eash. However, to fall in line with 
the suggestion of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion we shall use the cash surrender 
value of $865 in our present discussion. 
Summary of Benefits and Gross Costs 

“We can therefore summarize the 
facts as follows: Carnegie Combina- 
tion: For the gross monthly premium 
of $19.66, aggregating $235.92 a year, 
the teacher receives protection in the 
event of death to the extent indicated 
by a series of values, averaging over 
the thirty-five years $11,320. If he sur- 
vives to age 65, the cash sum of $10,- 
865 is available for the purchase of a 
life income. Endowment at 65: For 
the gross monthly premium of $18.80, 
aggregating $225.60 a year, he receives 
protection in the event of death to the 
extent of $10,000 and if he survives to 
age 65, the cash sum of $10,000 is 
available for the purchase of a life in- 
come. . 

Comparison of Net Costs 

“It is evident that if there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the endow- 
ment principle, it might be worth in- 
vestigating the Carnegie combination to 
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discover whether it is not tainted with 
the same error. The only difference is 
*hat the combination, with a premium 
of about $10 a year greater than the 
endowment premium, pays in the 
event of death, about $1,320 on the 
average more than the endowment, and 
at maturity at age 65, $865 more. If 
this were all that should be taken into 
account, the combination (owing to the 
assumptions underlying the premium 
calculations and not to any intrinsic 
superiority) would appear to be some- 
what more advantageous. In practice, 
however, the distribution of the sur- 
plus is a vital consideration. If the 
policyholder is to receive his insurance 
a‘ actual cost, the surplus must eventu- 
ally be distributed; and when it is 
distributed, the surplus under the en- 
dowment, on account of the assump- 
tions underlying the calculation of the 
teachers’ association premiums, will be 
larger than under the insurance-annuity 
combination. 

“For example, assuming that the sur- 
plus be distributed on the conserva- 
tive assumption of 4% per cent inter- 
est and a mortality of 70 per cent of 
the American table, the average yearly 
surplus over the 35-year period will be 
$50 under the Carnegie combination 
and $61 under the endowment at 65. 
The average yearly net cost—the dif- 
ference between the yearly premium 
payment and the average yearly surplus 
distributed—will be approximately $186 
for the combination, as compared with 
$165 for the endowment. The 35 year 
average net cost of the Carnegie com- 
bination therefore exceeds the corre- 
sponding net cost of the endowment by 
about 12% per cent. On the basis of 
2verage net cost the Carnegie combi- 
nation is equivalent to about $11,270 of 
endowment insurance. 

Why 3!4 Per Cent Comparison Was 

Employed 

“It will now be clear why in the 
Provident pamphlet the two plans 
were analyzed, by assuming a 3% per 
cent interest rate throughout. We 


were discussing the scientific relation- 
ship of the endowment principle to 
the principle of the insurance-annuity 
combination. Valid comparisons must 
be based upon analogous fundamental 
assumptions. One way is to employ 
the method of the Provident pamphlet 
and assume a uniform rate of interest 
throughout. Another is the more com- 
plicated method of taking the pub- 
‘ished rates of the teachers’ associa- 
tion and computing the surplus dis- 
tribution upon a uniform basis as was 
done in the preceding paragraph. By 
each method the Carnegie cost is about 
12% per cent in excess of the endow- 
ment cost. The amount of endowment 
insurance equivalent over the thirty- 
five year period to the Carnegie com- 
bination, is $11,240 by the 3% per cent 
method, and $11,270 by the surplus 
method. The author of the Carnegie 
pamphlet takes great exception to the 
3% per cent comparison and claims 
that it is unfair. The Provident pam- 
phlet clearly states that the assump- 
tion was made for the purpose of anal- 
ysis, and the difference between the 
published rates and the 3% per cent 
rates is emphasized. 

“Of course, as far as the teachers’ 
ussociation is concerned, we have 
tacitly assumed that the surplus would 
be equitably distributed to the policy- 
holders. If the surplus were not to be 
distributed we could readily under- 
stand why the Carnegie Foundation 
would object to our comparison, since 
the published gross rates show that 
the Carnegie combination costs only 5 
per cent more than the endowment, 
and not 12% per cent more. We are 
uneble, however. even in the face of 
the charter provision that the associa- 
tion will ‘transact its business exclu- 
sively upon a non-mutual basis,’ to be- 
lieve that this is the explanation, since 
it would be a gross injustice to refuse 
to allow policyholders to share in the 
surplus realized upon their contracts. 
At the same time the situation is all 
the more incomprehensible since the 
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mathematical process by which it Was 
shown in the Provident pamphlet that 
the cost of the Carnegie combination 
was relatively 12% per cent more than 
the cost of the endowment, is cop. 
demned by the Carnegie Foundation a; 
a species of misrepresentation. * * + 
It is entirely understandable that the 
Carnegie Foundation, in its desire to 
avoid difficulty with the New York jp. 
surance Law, should refrain from mak. 
ing any definite statement about fy. 
ture participation under the non-partic. 
ipating contracts of the teachers’ as. 
sociation. But it might at least avojiq 
making statements whose validity dis. 
appears if participation be granted. * *+ 
Mathematical Stunts 

“The Carnegie pamphlet tells us ‘op 
the authority of the International fp. 
cyclopedia,’ that an endowment policy 
is a combination of a term insurance 
policy payable only in the event of 
death during the endowment period 
und of a so-called ‘pure endowment’ 
rolicy payable only to those who live 
to complete the endowment period. 
Every actuary of course recognizes this 
time honored explanation which has 
come down from the dim insurance 
past when life insurance policies diq 
not provide yearly cash surrender 
values. The endowment policy can he 
mathematically analyzed into the two 
types of contract mentioned; but so 
ean the decreasing insurance-annuity 
combination. However, in neither case 
i: the explanation adequate and in this 
day of cash surrender and other non- 
forfeiture values it belongs in the cate. 
gory of mathematical ‘stunts’ that may 
be interesting but not helpful in ex. 
Nlaining the practical working out of 
things. Each of the plans is a combi- 
nation of savings fund and decreasing 
imsurance and no other analysis ade. 
quately explains either. 

“Perhaps, bewever, it will be well to 
substantiate the statement that the de- 
creasing insurance-annuity combination 
may be mathematically analvzed into 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Company Investments 
in Farm Loans 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT LYNN COX 








Agriculture’s Future Secure, Metropol- 
itan Third Vice-President Tells 
Farm Mortgage Bankers 





Nothing can rob American farmers 
of their economic primacy or of their 
~olitical power SO long as land owner- 
ship among them is limited to farms 
of small area, such as exist throughout 
America today. Their political danger 
will arise, if it comes at all, through 
reduction in the numbers, and, there- 
fore, in voting strength, by accumu- 
lation of farm wealth in the hands of 
comparatively few. 

This is the opinion of Robert Lynn 
Cox, third vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, given to the Farm Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association _in conven- 
tion this week at the Auditorium Ho- 

‘hicago. 
— Cox added that ne hoped in the 
interests of farmers themselves, as 
well as the owners of farm mortgage 
securities, that the tendency toward 
creation of landed estates of large area 
will be effectually discouraged. Ten- 
«ncy must be reduced, not increased. 
' landlordism 


‘The evils of absentee 

must be prevented. We must not re- 
yeaat European mistakes along this 
Jine.” : : 

In discussing investments Mr. Cox 
said: 


“Today the old line life insurance 
companies—companies writing business 
on the level premium plan—have 
erown to a point where their collective 
assets amount to about $6,500,000,000. I 
‘nention this figure with due modesty 
in a time when we are being forcibly 
reminded by taxes of every kind, ex- 
cept those small in amount and easy 
to meet, that the reserve funds we 
nave accumulated through seventy-five 
vears of fairly active persuasive ef- 
jort. would be scarcely sufficient in 
amount to pay the yearly expense of 
running our federal government. * * * 

Classification of Investments 

“Of this six and one-half billions, sev- 
enty-five per cent is invested in real 
estate mortgage !oans, and railroad, 
public service, federal, state and mu- 
nicipal bonds. The remaining twenty- 
five per cent is invested in loans to 
policyholders, real estate holdings, and 
in a small amount of corporation stocks 
and the like. This audience will be 
mterested, I think, in the remarkable 
recent trend of life insurance invest- 


ments toward real estate mortgoge 
‘oans and particularly toward farm 
loans. In 1904 real estate mortgage 


loans represented 27 per cent of the 
assets of American companies, being 
second to steam railroad bonds, which 
formed 30 per cent of our assets. Ten 
vears later, in 1914, real estate mort- 
gage loans led all other divisions of 
our assets, being 34 per cent of the 
whole, while steam railroads had 
dropped to second place, representing 
26 per cent of total assets. Real estate 
nortgages today still hold this relative 
supremacy in the race for the largest 
share of our assets, but a distinct 
change has appeared in the division 
between loans on farm property and 
loans on city property. This change 
is a marked trend toward farm loans. 
The latest available statistics of a com- 
plece character show that the com- 
panies in the two year period ending 
with December 31, 1916, increased their 
farm mortgage holdings from six hun- 
dred and fifty-five million dollars to 
eight hundred and forty-five millions— 
a net addition of one hundred ninety 
millions. This was a 29 per cent in- 
crease in their farm mortgage nold- 
ings, while the rate of increase of all 
their assets was 12 per cent. The same 
veriod showed a reduction of $20,000,- 
000, or 2 per cent, in their other real 
estate mortgages. We have no statis- 
tics for 1918, but for 1917 the figures 
for companies carrying about 45 per 


cent of the inzurance, farm mortgage 
loans show that during that year their 
farm mortgage loans increased 12 per 
cent while the mortgage loans of all 
American companies, both farm and 
city, increased but 6.7 per cent. 


New Investment Problems 


“Of course, we realize these figures 
reflect the economic demands made by 
the war, even before this country en- 
tered the conflict. The agricultural in- 
dustry of the United States, from the 
very beginning, was called upon for 
huge supplies of foodstuffs and the life 
insurance companies, in ’common with 
other investors, diverted their current 
increases in assets toward financing 
‘his enlarged agricultural activity. At 
the same time, there was a distinct 
falling off in the construction of apart- 
wments and office buildings and homes 
‘throughout the cities and villages of 
the countrv, because of the diversion 
cf labor and material to war purposes 
and also-because of a lack of desire on 
the part of the people to engage in 
home building when they knew not 
what the morrow would bring forth. 
Leter. when the United States enter241 
the war, the life insurance comn2nies 
made a still further diversion of the-r 
funds; this time to buy Liberty Bonds. 
Now we enter unon a period of read- 
justment of our investments, in which 
the cities, starving from lack of houses, 
are calling upon us and other investors 
for huge sums to finance a building 
program to make up for the five years 
of famine, whil2 increased values in 
prosperous farmirg sections are join- 
ing in the competition for more money. 
Tt is an interesting situation and is 
fraught with problems. 

The Future of Agriculture Secure 


“The farm loan investments of com- 
panies are increasing from year to year 
in much larger percentage than their 
increase in assets. Why _ shouldn’t 
they? Nothing but the federal govern- 
ment can stop it by monopolizing the 
field for itself. I doubt if it will.” 


Names Committee To 
Aid Risk Bureau 


ACTION OF BOSTON LIFE MEN 








Strong Endorsement of Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Insurance; George Wood- 
bridge, Equitable, Chairman 





At a regular monthly meeting of the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association 
held in the City Club, Boston, Messrs. 
teorge Woodbridge, of the Equitable; 
Charles C. Gilman of the National Life 
cf Vermont; and Robert W. Moore, Jr., 
of the New England Mutual, submitted 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas, Government war risk life 
insurance was inaugurated during the 
trying days of the battle for right to 
strengthen the morale of America’s 
fighting forces, enabling their individ- 
ual components to offer their lives, con- 
fident that their dependents would re- 
ceive assured protection against want 
and privation, and 

Whereas, The life insurance fra- 
ternity, from companies to individ- 
ual field workers, have given unstinted 
ioyalty in their support of all war mea- 
sures and ‘afl forms of war work; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association urge upon the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. of 
America, eligible to war risk insurance, 
to maintain or reinstate and quickly to 
convert into permanent contracts with 
the War Risk Bureau the full amount 
of war risk insurance they are entitled 
to; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Boston Life Un- 
éerwriters’ Association pledges the sup- 
port of the association and its indi- 
vidual members to the War Risk Bu- 
reau; and, further, pledges itself to co- 
operate with the Bureau in driving out 
ef the life underwriting profession, 
agents guilty of twisting war risk in- 
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rurance; and, 
pledge, be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five 
on Maintenance of War Risk Insurance 
be appointed by the president to co- 
operate with the War Risk Bureau and 
to co-ordinate work in this territory to 
maintain war risk insurance, and to 
protect the fraternity and the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines against twisters; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the delegates of this 
association to the National Executive 
Committee, and the National Associa- 
tion convention be instructed to bring 
this matter before the national body 
with a view to having the national as- 
sociation organize the life underwriters 
of America in active support of the 
War Risk Bureau, and in an active 
campaign against any and all agents 
who may seek to turn men eligible to 
war risk insurance to private companies 
where the full amount of government 
insurance is not retained and main- 
tained. 


in furtherance of this 


Act Immediately 


Alex Brown uf the New York Life 
moved they be referred to the execu- 
tive committee for prompt action, and 
this was unanimously adopted. Presi- 
dent F. H. Stratton, of the association, 
immediately called a special meeting 
of the executive committee, at which 
the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, under authority given by the 
association, and the following commit- 
tee on “Maintenance of War Risk In- 
surance” was appointed: 

George Woodbridge, Equitable Life, 
chairman; Franklin W. Ganse, Colum- 
bian National; J. Edward Hicks, Union 
Mutual; Charles C. Gilman, National 
Life of Vermont; Robert W. Moore, Jr., 
New England Mutual. 





TO DISCUSS PROHIBITION 





Actuaries and Medical Directors To Re- 
view Its Life Insurance Angles 
At Meeting 





The Fall meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America will be held in New 
York on October 23-24 at the Hotel 
Astor. The first day will be a joint 
meeting with the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors. This day 
will be devoted to a discussion of Heart 
Murmurs, Numerical - Ratings, How 
Should Over-Weights Be Treated, and 
National Prohibition. 

The full title of the prohibition dis- 
cussion is, “If National Prohibition Be- 
comes Effective What Shall Be Done 
With Applicants Who Give a Past His- 
tory of Intemperance or Were Really 
Connected With the Sale of Liquors?” 
Invited to lead this prohibition discus- 
sion are Dr. W. W. Beckett, Dr. G. C. 
Hall, M. A. Linton and E. B. Morris. 
Dr. T. H. Rockwell, president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, will act as toastmaster at the 
dinner. 





AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 

The American Life Convention is in 
session this week at Omaha, Neb. Many 
prominent insurance men are present, 
and the important subject of require- 
ment admissions into states where mem- 
bers of the association are not operating 
is under review. The proceedings are 
covered in a special edition of The 
Eastern Underwriter which will be 
issued tomorrow. 





Z. B. PHELPS TREASURER 

At a special mecting of the board of 
directors of the Security Mutual Life 
Z. Bennett Phelps was elected treas- 
urer to succeed the late James W. 
Manier. Mr. Phelps was comptroller 
of the company. James W. Manier left 
an estate of $55,000. 





BUYS SALT LAKE COMPANY 
J. W. Cooper, president of the Pioneer 
Life of Kansas City, and his associates 
have purchased the Continental Life of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, concerning the 
future of which there has been con- 
siderable speculation recently. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















Miss Gertrude Crockett, of 
the Mutual Life, Albuquer- 
que, N. M., is a successful 
agent who has never failed 
to qualify in the company 
club. In 1916, 1917 and 1918 she made 
the $200,000 club. For a frail little 
lady who came West for her health her 
energy is marvelous. 

In the calendar year 1918, 70.22 per 
cent of her applications were secured 
from men, and 29.73 per cent from 
women. In amount of applications 
77.44 per cent of her business was ap- 
plied for by men, and 22.56 per cent 
by women. She had only one case 
declined during the year, and returned 
only three policies for cancellation. 

She is loyal to her company and her 
agency, and equally loyal to her pat- 
rons and friends. They have a per- 
sonal interest in her success and wel- 
fare, because she feels and manifests 
a genuine interest in their success and 
welfare. In her community, she is pop- 
vlarly known as “our insurance girl,” 
but this does not mean taat she mixes 
Fusiness and social relations. Though 
always refined, sympathetic, and wom- 
anly, she is in business distinctively 
business, and socially distinctively 
womanly. 


Record of 
Gertrude 
Crockett 


Miss Crockett says: 


‘T think that a woman can more 
easily than a man write the average 
woman, as it requires so much pa- 
tience. Usually several visits must be 
made, and often one has on delivery 
to resell the policy—in fact, a woman 
may carry a policy several years and 
then notify you she is going to drop it, 
and again you have to sell it to make 
her keep it. This doesn’t happen so 
much with men. 


“T usually sell women who earn their 
own money, and who wish to cover 
bills in case of their death and to build 
a savings fund. A few married women 
insure to cover the education of chil- 
dren in case of the mother’s death. 


“I believe women will insure more 
and more, as I find that they are think- 
ing more about insurance since the war 
began and of its use in covering their 
needs. This should mean that an al- 
ready good field will develop into a 
great field. 


“I work only eight or nine months 
a year, and so have to hustle. But I 
have averaged considerably over $200,- 
000 each year. I hope to continue to 
exceed this figure.” 








Endowments For 

College Teachers 

(Continued from page 2) 

a pure endowment contract and a term 
insurance contract. As we are now 
discussing fundamental scientific rela- 
tionships we shall again employ as a 
basis of calculation the American table 
of mortality and 3% per cent interest, 
even though, in sc doing, we run tae 
risk of being misunderstood by the 
Carnegie Foundation. It will be re- 
‘called that by making this uniform as- 
sumption we obtain approximately the 
relative facts that would be disclosed 
if the contracts were compared upon 
a participating basis. 

“The Carnegie combination provides 
$10,865 at age 65 if the teacher is then 
itving, and the annual premium for a 
pure @ndowment of this amount is 
$104.- In the event of death under a 
pure endowment contract all premiums 
are forfeited. The term insurance con- 
tract which extends from age 30 to 
age 65 must provide a series of 
amounts similar to the values shown. 
The new series will be slightly dif- 
ferent since we are now employing 
31% per cent whereas the savings fund 
annuity of the teachers’ association 
employs 4 per cent. However, refer- 
ring to the short table on page 6 of 
the Provident pamphlet, it will be seen 
that the 3% per cent values differ but 
slightly from the others. Upon com- 
pleting the actuarial computation it 
will be. found that the annual pre- 
mium for the term policy is $140. Ad- 
cing the two amounts, $140 and $104, 
we obtain $244, the identical 3% per 
cent premium obtained in the Provi- 
dent pamphlet by employing the sav- 
ings fund and decreasing insurance 
method. We have performed our 
‘stunt’ but no helpful information that 
would aid in explaining the Carnegie 
combination has been obtained. In like 
manner the pure endowment—term 
analysis is equally a misfit when ap- 
plied to the modern endowment policy. 
jt should never have been dragged out 
to burden the attention of the non- 
technical reader. * * * 

The Endowment Argument 

“It is amazing that the Carnegie 
Foundation has failed to grasp the won- 
derful simplicity of the endowment 
principle. A man in his early years, 
say at age 30, looks forward to the 
close of his income earning career and 


Cesires to make provision against the 
dependency of old age. He sets his 
mind upon accumulating, say $10,000 at 
age 65, and finds that he can accom- 
plish his purpose by a yearly payment 
of $145, assuming 3% per cent interest. 
The only difficulty is that death may 
intervene and cut short the well laid 
plans 30 that his wife and children 
will be plunged into privation and suf- 
fering. He finds, however, that for $74 
more, or $219 in all, the teachers as- 
sociation will promise to pay immedi- 
ately at death, the same amount which 
would have been paid at 65, if he had 
tived to complete his plans. The $74 
(omitting reference to the _ small 
amount charged for the disability fea- 
ture) provides for automatically de- 
creasing term insurance of such a char- 
acter that in any year its amount is 
exactly the amount by which the ac- 
cumulated savings fund falls short of 
$10,000.” 
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1919 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


For 75 years—far longer than the average life—the 
STATE MUTUAL has furnished unsurpassed protection 


and service. 


Additions are made to our agency force when the right 


men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


EDUCATING CALIFORNIANS 


Bureau Sending Out Much Material to 
Advance the Cause of Experi- 
ence Rating 


To develop an interest in experience 
rating of compensation risks the Bu- 
reau is circularizing employers in Cali- 
fornia. Three memoranda have been 
issued by the Bureau setting forth the 
advantages of this plan over schedule 
rating. These memoranda are quite 
exhaustive but have been made as non- 
technical as possible. In one of them 
the Bureau says: 

“The primary object of experience 
rating in its application to manufac- 
turing establishments is to place a 
check upon the schedule rating plan 
and to feel the pulse of the moral or 
intangible hazcrds of the risk. Phy- 
sical rating discovers danger points 
which may result in the production of 
accidents and disposes of these points 
in an arbitrary way. If the condition 
is bad-a charge is made; if it is good 
a credit is allowed. Further than this 
physical rating does not go. It does 
not follow up each item to see whether 
the purpose of merit rating is assured. 

















“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
surance. The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. Unexcelled policies 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


The Continuous Instal- 








» Assurance Company 


of WORCESTER, MASS. 
Incorporated 1844 
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fist State Mutual Life 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 





For example, a credit is given for the 
installation of a certain safeguard. 
This credit will be given to any policy- 
holder who installs the safeguard, but 
the use of the safeguard by the policy- 
holders’ employes and its effect upon 
the production of accidents will vary 
from plant to plant. How caf these 
underlying hazards which are more 
fundamental than the mere presence 
or absence of safeguards be measured? 
Obviously, they cannot be schedule 
rated, for it is impossible physically 
to examine each and every employe, to 
chart his individual characteristics, his 
nervous system, his brain. his habits, 
and to reduce the hazard of manage- 
ment to a formula. Another method 
of measuring the effect of safety upon 
the hazards of individual establish- 
ments must be used to supplement 
schedule rating. 

“Experience rating furnishes this 
method, for in practice in other states 
we have found that it actually mea- 
sures the true effect of safety by a 
valuation of the degree to which safety 
methods decrease the accident fre- 
quency and corresponding loss cost of 
individual risks. Experience rating in 
California will complete and strengthen 
the schedule.” 





SAN JACINTO BUILDING 


Beaumont Company Gets Structure in 
Most Desirable Part of City’s 
Business District 


The San Jacinto Life, of Beaumont, 
has purchased a three-story building in 
Beaumont, which will be remodeled and 
used as the permanent home of the com- 
pany. The consideration involved is 
$100,000. The site is one of the best in 
the city. President Hargrove says that 
the rapid growth of the Company made 
it desirable to get this structure, which 
can be altered to meet conditions aris- 
ing from the continued progress of the 
Company. 

The San Jacinto Life was organized 
in 1914; and its capital stock is $200,- 
000. The Company will wind up this 
year with about $12,000,000 in force. It 
rapidly made a place for itself and is 
regarded as a well managed and prom- 
ising life insurance institution. 





40 YEARS WITH JOHN HANCOCK 


Davis T. Keever, purchasing agent 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston, today rounds out forty years 
of continuous service with the company, 
a record only exceeded by President 
Roland O. Lamb and Treasurer F. I. 
Robinson. 
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Founded 1865 





The Provident Life and Trust 


The Thrift Campaign reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass for long endowment. 





Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Life Insurance and the Farmer 
By Stewart Anderson, Mutual Life 





al 

The farmer needs life insurance for 
the same reason that other men need 
it—protection for his home. He has a 
wife and children, of whom he is the 
supporter; and if he should die at the 
wrong time they would be liable to lose 
the farm and their home, unless he left 
an adequate sum of money for carrying 
it on and meeting the obligations that 
he had contracted. There is only one 
source of such money, and that is life 
insurance. 

The fortune of the average farmer, 
like that of the average small business 
man, is in the making. His farm is 
yortgaged and he expects by and by to 
acquire more land; he is probably in- 
debted for some of his implements, and 
he intends to obtain more and better 
implements; his buildings he regards 
as only temporary ones, and plans to 
build better and bigger ones; and he 
fireams of owning stock of the most 
productive breeds and of sufficient 
quantity. He is making an income, in 
good seasons, sufficient to meet the in- 
terest on his indebtedness, to pay part 
of the principal, and to support his 
family. If he lives and has his health 
he will ultimately win. But if he dies 
while conditions are as they are, and 
his brain and arm are missing from 
the management of the farm, produc- 
tion is liable to fall off, the income to 
be reduced, the indebtedness to go into 
default, and the property to be lost to 
the widow and children. | 

When Children Are Young 

And because he needs the maximum 
of protection at the minimum of cost, 
either the ordinary life or the twenty 
payment life is the best contract, using 
the dividends to buy dividend additions 
if his finances permit. By such use 
of his dividends he may materially in- 
crease his protection, and if there 
should come a time when the increased 
protection was not needed, or help was 
needed to meet a current premium or 
future premiums, the dividend addi- 
tions, the whole or a part of them could 
be surrendered. 

In addition to using life insurance 
for family protection, many farmers use 
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endowment policies, taken when their 
children are young, to assure their edu- 
cation when college time has come. 

The endowment policy is also used 
as an investment by well-to-do farmers. 
Their farms are clear and productive 
of an income greater than their fami- 
lies need, and the payment to the 
farmer himself of a fixed sum on a 
definite date, representing a fair return 
en principal annually invested, is at- 
tractive. The farmer has plenty of op- 
portunity to get rid of his money, but 
he has not as many investment uppor- 
iunities as the city man has. Hence 
the farmer of means is a good prospect 
for endowment insurance. 


Income Follows Crops 


Since a farmer’s income follows his 
crops, it is evident that the seasons 
influence his attitude toward signing. 
When money is plentiful, he is more 
receptive. When he is “betwixt sea- 
sons” he needs inducements. One in- 
caucement is the special term provision, 
which enables him to bring his perma- 
nent premium-paying dates into his 
crop returns periods. Sometimes the 
wgent is willing to accept a note, al- 
though the company itself does not 
ind cannot. 


Just as you find pleasure in conver- 
sation with a man who is interested 
in subjects to which you are partial, 
and just as such a man, if he is a sales- 
man, makes more headway with you 
than a man of different interests might, 
so the farmer is a little more cordial 
to the man who can talk soil, fertiliz- 
ers, farming tools, silos, seeds, breeds, 
implements, gallons, bushels, diseases 
of plants and animals, than he is to 
the man who talks like a city, looks 
like a city, acts with city superiority. 
and perhaps smells like a city; and if, 
in addition to being able to talk farm, 
the salesman can drive a plow or a 
planter or a tractor, pitch hay, doctor 
a sick cow, and the like, he walks right 
into the farmer’s heart and reaches his 
hand up to his brain box and captures 
his judgment and gets the name down 
on the dotted line. 





Some life insurance solicitors, when 
the time comes to state the premium, 
tell the farmer that this policy, with 
all its uses and benefits, can be had at 
the cost of (so many) bushels of this or 
that crop, or at the market price of (so 
many) pigs or calves or sheep, or they 
say that the crop from a quarter or a 
half of an acre, or of a number of 
acres, will put the farmer in possession 
of the policy and keep him in posses- 
sion of it. The farmer’s financial terms 
are farm terms, and if spoken to in 
his own daily language the desired 
impression is more quickly made, and 
is a stronger one, than if dollars and 
cents alone are talked of. 

An Illustration 

Illustration is very helpful. Suppose. 
for example, you are trying to sell the 
farmer a twenty payment life policy. 
Perhaps there is a bit of smooth soil 
at your feet or near by. Trace in it a 
square, and then divide the square into 
twenty strips. The square contains 
twenty acres, and each strip is an acre. 
Tell him that he need pay only at the 
1ate of an acre a year, but that if he 
dies before all are paid for the company 
will instantly give his wife a deed, with- 
cut further charge, to the entire twenty 
acres. Tell him that immediately be- 
vond the third acre a spring comes up, 
und grows year by year into a wide 
«nd wider brook and he can use it, if 
he needs it, to irrigate, not only these 
twenty acres, so that he shall not need 
to abandon them, but also other acres 
—and the name of the brook is “loan 
value.” ell him that the company 
selling the acres is a mutual one, and 
has no stockholders, and that each year 
it pays such big dividends to those 
who buy its farms, that, if they will 
use the dividends to buy dividend addi- 
tions, the time when the acres will be 
fully paid for can come at a far earlier 
date than the contract of sale specifies, 
and that the comnanv will then give 
him a deed marked “Paid in full,” but 
will continue to pay him a dividend 
each year as long as he lives. Tell him 
that the selling value of the twenty 
acres increases each year of the own- 
er’s life, even though he lives to almost 
a century. Tell him there is no fee for 
searching the title. or for making or 
recording the deed, or for attornev’s 
services. and that there are no taxes 
of any kind upon the property. And 
tell him that the annual cost for this 
vailuehle farm estate is only 2 or 3 or 4 


per cent, or whatever per cent it is, of 
the selling price—no more than so 
many bushels of corn or potatoes, or 
pounds of cotton, or so much hay or 
alfalfa, or so many pigs, or calves, or 
sheep. This plan has been tried with 
success by many life insurance men. 


Adapt Yourself to Farmer’s 
Convenience 

Adapt yourself to the farmer’s con- 
venience as to the time for the inter- 
view. He has next to no wholly idle 
nours but there are times when he is 
not so physically busy as he is at other 
times, and when he is not under his 
heaviest nervous stress. Rainy days 
are good days; in cold regions, the 
winter is a good season. Harvesting 
is a bad time. * But, unfortunately, 
death pays no heed to seasons, and so 
the life agent in rural communities 
must be always at work. Let him use 
his eyes and his common sense when 
he appears on the scene, and let him 
be sure to bring along a stock of first- 
class patience. Let him watch his 
chance to swing in, either with a help- 
ful tongue or a helpful deed. Let him 
accept the meal time hospitality of the 
farmer’s wife. In brief. let him say 
and do the right thing, at the right 
time, in the right way, genially, folk- 
sily, and he will meet with satisfying 
success and will make friends who will 
buy of him again, and will miss no 
chance to say a good ‘word for him 
among their neighbors. 

Introductions are gate openers. 
a note from the local banker, if you 
can; and by all means get a list of 
names from that financial potentate., if 
you can—he knows who’s who and wha 
can pay and who are good payers. 

The farmers are more prosperous 
than they have ever been before. They 
need life insurance and they are taking 
it. 


Get 


Wm. J. Graham, manager. group de- 
partment, Equitable Life, and Mrs. 
Graham, were visitors at White Sulphur 
last week. 


W. H. McCarthy, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Fire & Marine, is dead. He was 
forty-one years old. 





Charles F. Nesbit, Washington, D.C.., 
was at White Sulphur the latter part 
of last week. 








insuring public. 





What Money Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. 
which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 
years of square dealing have gone into the making of that name. 
strange that it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


It stands for something 
Sixty-eight 
Is it 


















The Agents of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


After another Year of Splendid Success, 

















Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the War, 
with the Determination to give that 
Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 


A Universal Necessity 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insures Whole Town 


—— 


POSSIBILITIES FAR-REACHING 


Ten Business Organizations Unite in 
Furnishing Life, Health and 
Accident Insurance 


Introduction of “standardized com- 
munity insurance” in Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, may mark the beginning of the 
end of the present poorly conceived and 
ill administered municipal systems of 
disease prevention, health preservation, 
tenement house inspection and numer- 
ous other things. 

Kingsport’s entire working population 
has been covered by the Metropolitan 
Life under a group life, health and acci- 
dent policy. This is an experiment 
undertaken by public-spirited citizens 
of the town and is being watched by 
other municipalities. Kingsport has 
10,000 inhabitants and 1,400 persons are 
insured under the group policy, so that 
nearly everybody there is benefited to 
some extent by the insurance. The 
whole thing grew out of the welfare 
work of the Metropolitan Life, the ben- 
efits of which were forcibly brought to 
the attention of the leading business 
men of the town. They investigated the 
entire system with the result that the 
entire industrial payroll of the town was 


insured. 
Closed Quickly 

The whole transaction was completed 
by A. C. Campbell, superintendent of 
the group life division. Mr. Campbell 
went out to Kingsport and within forty- 
eight hours left the town with ten group 
life, health and accident applications, 
accompanied by ten checks for the 
premiums. 

A Metropolitan nursing supervisor 
has recently visited the place, made a 
survey of health conditions, established 
a nursing service, and, broadly speak- 
ing, has arranged for the establishment 
of all the welfare work which the Com- 
pany undertakes for its policyholders. 


Plan of Insurance 


One of the circulars issued by em- 
ployers to employes, which is typical, 
states that the insurance is furnished 
absolutely free to the employes. Each 
employe names his or her beneficiary 
under the life policy. The plan is fur- 
ther described by the Kingsport Brick 
Company as follows: 

LIFE INSURANCE 

“The initial amount of each employe’s 
life insurance will be determined by the 
length of time he has been continuously 
in our employ and in acccrdance with 
the schedule below: 

Less than one year’s service $500.00 

After one year’s service.... 750.00 

After two years’ service... .1,000.00 

After three years’ service. .1,200.00 

After four years’ service... .1,400.00 

After five years’ service... .1,500.00 

“Whenever your length of service 
under the foregoing schedule entitles 
you to an increased amount of insur- 
ance, the increase will be automatically 
effected by the Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

“New employes entering our service 
after July 1, 1919, will become eligible 
to participate in the advantages of this 
insurance plan after three months’ con- 
tinuous. service. 

HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 

“The Metropolitan health and acci- 
dent contract will cover each employe 
against total incapacitation from sick- 
ness and from accidents. 

“This does not in any way interfere 
with, and is in addition to, the work- 
men’s compensation insurance that has 


Not Ready For 
Final Group Hearing 


KEATING EXAMINING DATA 
He Wants Adequate Rates Charged; 
Several Conferences Have Been 


Held to Date 


Thomas J. Keating, insurance com- 
missioner of Maryland, in response to 
a request from The Eastern Under- 
writer for the developments in the group 
insurance rate inquiry which he has 
been conducting, said this week: 

“The attention of this Department 
having been called to the fact that cer- 
tain companies were selling group in- 
surance at less than net rates, Amer- 
ican Experience Table of Mortality with 
3% per cent interest, they were re- 
quired to discontinue those rates upon 
the ground that they were inadequate. 

“Several conferences were held with 
the representatives of some of the com- 
panies, and finally all the companies 
writing this class of insurance at less 
than net American rates were required 
to furnish us with certain data in rela- 
tion thereto. When this data has been 
received and examined, a date will be 
set for a final hearing, after which this 
Department hopes to be in a position to 
render a final decision as to whether or 
not in its opinion the rates now being 
charged are ¢dequate.” 








already been provided to protect you 
against incapacitation from any acci- 
dents sustained in the discharge of your 
duties as an employe. 

“If at any time you are unable to work 
as a result of sickness or as a result of 
an accident sustained outside of your 
employment, then, under our arrange- 
ment with the Metropolitan Company 
you will receive weekly benefits equal 
to 50 per cent of your average weekly 
wage; these benefits commence after 
the seventh day of your sickness and 
extend over a period not to exceed 
twenty-six weeks. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ADVANTAGES 


“In conjunction with the foregoing, 
we have secured for our employes the 
many collateral benefits which the Met- 
ropolitan Company—the largest life in- 
surance institution in the world—will 
provide through its long established 
welfare division and its industrial serv- 
ice bureau. 

“We feel that we can give no better 
token of our appreciation of your loy- 
alty and co-operation than by making 
this provision in your behalf for the 
assistance of your family and yourself.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Assets 

Liabilities 

Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force 
Payments to Policyholders . 





Organized 1871 


COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
JOHN G. WALKER, President. 























REASON Our 
Policies Sv] 


O® POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a {e- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 
State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good contracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T, TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 

















INTERNATIONAL LIFE of st. Louis 


SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1918 
It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 
Write us today for contract 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 




















CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 








GREATEST 











Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 








0. S. CARLTON 


"RESIDENT 








ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
>WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Bookstaver Club 
at Atlantic City 


COMBINE OUTING AND MEETING 








Praise for Head of Rapid Growing 
Agency From Representatives 
of Travelers 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 22.—With 
the intention of forgetting business and 
enjoying themselves, after a year of 
successful production, sixty-five mem- 
pers of the Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency 
of the Travelers, New York City, con- 
cluded a three days’ visit here tonight. 
They were members of the $250,000, 
$200,000 and $100,000 clubs, with their 
guests, and several members of the 
office staff. Among the guests were 
these from the New York office and the 
home office: E. F. Holmes, New York; 
T. Pp. August, registrar of the New York 
office; A. J. Frith, official representative 
of the Company; and Dr. M. C. Wilson, 
medical director, Hartford. 

The party left New York in the early 
afternoon of Friday and arrived at At- 
lantic City the same evening. After 
dinner a get-together meeting was held 
in the roof garden of the Hotel Break- 
ers, at which the majority of the party 
was staying. 

The meeting was opened by an in- 
formal talk by Mr. Bookstaver, after 
which the chair was turned over to Mr. 
Holmes. He traced the history of the 
Bookstaver Agency from its inception, 
and lauded the achievements of Mr. 
Bookstaver and his associates. 

Talk By E. F. Holmes 

Mr. Holmes said in part, “Boys, one 
of the strangest things about human 
achievement is the modesty of some 
men who achieve. You have just had 
an example of that. I don’t believe Mr. 
Bookstaver realizes the fullness of his 
success. 

“It has been my good fortune to have 
first suggested the idea a good many 
years ago, that he come to me with his 
troubles from time to time and the re- 
sult is that I have been in touch with 
his operations all the time. It is one 
thing to read history; it is another 
thing to have lived it. After mentally 
reviewing the history of the Bookstaver 
Agency, I can remember way back when 
he started. I can remember the earnest- 
ness with which he took hold. I can 
remember also one winter evening 
when he came into my office—the day 
was growing dark—and sat down. He 
said: ‘Pop, I’m afraid I will have to 
quit. I have invested all my money iz 
the business, and I don’t know whether 
I can go ahead or not.’ But he didn’t 
quit—notwithstanding the fact that he 
told me he would. I admit I had a big 
lump in my throat. He did not quit. 
He went right ahead. 

“I can remember when the agency 
passed the half-million-dollar mark. 
Then it went by the million-dollar mark. 
Now look. I wouldn’t dare to say what 
you are going to write this year, but I 
believe the figures are over $12,000,000, 
so far this year. That was as muclt 
business a few years ago as some peo- 
ple were satisfied to write in their en- 
lire careers. It is a small company by 
itself. 

“I want to congratulate you not only 
upon this convention, for being here, 
but upon the kind of agents that you 
have proved yourselves to be. I don’t 
know of a better organized agency in 
the life insurance business. 

“If I were to start telling you what 
I think of Mr. Bookstaver I am afraid 
you would think I was getting too af- 
fectionate. But I do love Joe Book- 
Staver. He is one of the finest speci- 
mens of an American citizen that ex- 
ists anywhere. He has executive abil- 
ity beyond the average man, by far. He 
has sincerity, a heart, liberality, justice 
and honor. 

“You are going to be one of the big- 
gest agencies in the insurance business, 


the biggest in the city of New York, 
which is the big city, and you are 
going to be there soon.” 

A. J. Frith on Travelers’ Growth 

At the conclusion of these remarks 
Mr. Holmes introduced Mr. Frith. He 
reiterated the remarks of Mr. Holmes 
as to the good work of Mr. Bookstaver 
and the agency as a whole, and con- 
tinued in part, as follows: 

“The record of the Bookstaver Ag- 
ency which Mr. Holmes has told you of, 
and with which he is so much more 
familiar, to my mind is a wonderful 
record. Success is attained by the in- 
dividual, to my mind, through an asso- 
ciation with other successful individuals. 
In other words, no individual attains his 
full measure of success unless he is 
connected with a successful organiza- 
tion. He gets his inspiration from the 
efforts of others which pull him over 
the hard spots. We all have them at 
some time or another in our lives. 
Things may look dark, dreary, blue, but 
if the other fellow is coming along at 
that particular time with rosy prospects, 
we get some of the reflected sunlight. 

“That is the reason, aside from Myr. 
Bookstaver and his associates, why you 
gentlemen are to be congratulated. You 
are with a going concern. 

“The Travelers Insurance Company 
started as an accident company. The 
first contract that it ever issued was 
for a premium of two cents. It cov- 
ered a gentleman going from his home 
to the post office and return. It was 
taken more in a spirit of derision than 
anything else. Those two coppers are 
to be seen in a frame at the Home Office 
with the original memorandum which 
constituted the contract. The Travel- 
ers Insurance Company’s accident and 
health premiums last year were over 
$6,250,000. Those two cents have 
grown. 

“In 1901 the Travelers, through its 
president, Mr. Dunham. decided to push 
the life department of the Company. 
John B. Lunger, the consulting actuary 
of the New York Life, came to the 
Travelers with the idea of pushing the 
life department. In 1907. the total net, 
paid-for life insurance, was $23,000,000. 
In 1916, $161,000,000; in 1917, $186,000,- 
000, and in 1918, $213,000,000. 

“The Travelers at the expiration of 
1918 had $754,000,000 life insurance in 
force. It stood ninth in the list of life 
companies. I remember when it was 
down to thirty-fourth. That is not back 
to the time when I first joined the com- 
pany, because I can’t remember that 
far back. They stood ninth with $754,- 
000,000 on the last day of December, 
1918. On the 18th day of August, 1919, 
the Travelers Insurance Company passed 
the one billion dollar mark in life in- 
surance in force. 

Carried Rate Books 

“There are very few men in any offi- 
cial capacity with the Travelers at the 
Home Office who haven’t carried a rate 
book, and who do not know what it is to 
have disappointments. Those men are 
not going to put problems up to you, if 
they can help it, that you can’t solve, or 
which are impossible to solve. They 
are not going to decline any risk that 
is put up to them if it is possible for 
them to accept it. They know what it 
means. Do you realize that the secre- 
tary of the life department of the 
Travelers, when he started as secretary 
of that department, was a man whose 
contract provided that he should carry 
a rate book and secure part of his com- 
pensation through the commissions? 
Today he has a material renewal in- 
come from that business which he put 
en the books years ago. 

“The man who has charge of the 
underwriting in New York is Mr. Percy 
V. Baldwin. Percy V. Baldwin started 
in the insurance business in New York. 
and carried a rate book for many years. 
It is the practice and desire of the 
Travelers Insurance Company to fill 
that and similar positions at the Home 
Office, with men who had field exper- 
ience. I am very glad to say that one 
boy who has been with me for a num- 
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ber of years, and whom I put in the 
business, is going to the Home Office 
in a minor capacity. We hope he will 
grow. I know he will. 


“Another addition to the idea of fill- 
ing positions at the Home Office with 
field men is that: A number of years 
ago Mr. Lunger was connected with 
the Travelers in pushing the life 
department—and he did a good job too. 
I am sorry he had to be taken away this 
past. winter. When he was revamping 
the policies of the Travelers he did 
what to my mind was in those days an 
unheard of thing. He called a com- 


‘mittee of eight, of which four were ag- 


ents representing different sections of 
the country, and four field managers of 
the Travelers. Those, together with the 
necessary officials at the Home Office, 
revamped and outlined the life policies 
of the Travelers. They didn’t go to the 
attorneys and the general counsel of the 
company for a final draft until the field 
force had shown the Home Office what 
they believed the public wanted, and 
what was necessary and right to have 
in those contracts. So far as it was 
possible, the Travelers has placed in 
those contracts all of the ideas they got 
from the field men.” 


Mr. Lewinsohn, of the agency, gave 


an exceedingly interesting talk on “Op- 
portunity.” One story he told was this: 

“One day I called on Edward St. John, 
a personal friend whom I have known 
for twenty-five years. He is vice-presi- 
dent of the National Surety Company. 
In fact, he is the big man there next to 
Mr. Joyce. I said to him, ‘What do you 
think of the life insurance business?’ 
‘Why,’ he says, ‘I think it is a better 
business than the surety business.’ He 
said, ‘You made a success in the surety 
business—you ought to make a bigger 
success selling life insurance.’ He said 
life insurance is something every man 
needs. He said, it isn’t the way it used 
to be in the olden days. You had to 
educate the man that life insurance was 
necessary to protect his family. It 
isn’t necessary to do that now. Every- 
body needs insurance now, and if you 
call on your man and he isn’t in, call 
on the fellow next door. He may want 
life insurance.” 

Dr. Wilson, the next speaker, traced 
the growth of the Travelers, from the 
time when he and only one other doctor 
had to do the examining for the whole 
of Greater New York. 

After the men from the other offices 
had spoken, Mr. Holmes turned the 

(Continued on page 8) 
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TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Adjustment and Legal Problems Which 
Confront Insurance Companies 
Ably Discussed By Speakers 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Old Point Comfort, Sept. 23.—The 
tenth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association opened yester- 
day with the largest membership in the 
history of the association. The mem- 
bership is more than one hundred 
companies. 

The convention was called to order by 
James G. Madigan, who is the presi- 
dent of the claim association. Col. 
Joseph Button, commissioner of Vir- 
ginia, made the address of welcome. He 
was in better humor than at Hartford 
where he spent half an hour one night 
roasting fire insurance companies be- 
cause they did not take off the 10 per 
cent surcharge fast enough to suit him 
and some other commissioners. 

Mr. Madigan reviewed the history of 
the work of the association and dwelt 
on the situation which confronted the 
companies, and the claim man in par- 
ticular, arising out of the epidemic and 
the resultant complications. 

C. F. Nesbit on Taxation 

Charles F. Nesbit, former commis- 
sioner of District of Columbia, deliv- 
ered an address on Federal Taxation, 
which met with approval. 

Mr. Nesbit is now associated with 
the National Budget Committee, of 
Washington, the directors of which in- 
clude Benjamin Strong, Paul M. War- 
burg, Henry L. Stimson and other pub- 
lic men. He said in part: 

“Those having to do with the insur- 
ance business, the great organizations, 
which provided in so large a measure 
for our people against accident and 
misfortune, are vitally interested in the 
question of taxation. Insurance has 
long been declared « state matter. The 
states themselves have found that the 
tax levied primarily for supervision 
gives a source of revenue. The tax 
burden on insurance by the states and 
municipalities is an increasing and ser- 
ious one. The federal government, 
however, has also recently started the 
taxation of insurance. Insurance is it- 


self largely in the nature of a tax. It. 


is a matter of thrift and foresight on 
the part of the individual which should 
have every possible encouragement from 
the government and the state. It is 
therefore important that insurance men 
should become interested in the prob- 
lem of national finances. They and their 
institutions have much at stake. The 
solution of the national financial prob- 
lem will require the best brains and 
energy of this country. It means that 
our people must be re-educated away 
from the idea of extravagant govern- 
ment expenditures and to the idea of 
economy and efficiency in government 
service. It means that the average per- 
son must clearly understand the under- 
lying principles of government; what 


functions belong to the national govern- 
ment and what to the state and eity, 
and this understanding must also ex- 
tend to the ability to decide what gov- 
ernment activities shall be curtailed, if 
necessary, and which ones maintained 
or extended. The national financial 
problem lies at the centre of the vast 
and important business of government. 
To thoroughly understand the national 
finances means that a man must be 
what every American should be—an in- 
telligent, well informed, and just citi- 
zen, participating actively in the af- 
fairs of his government.” 
Inspect Naval Base 

An evening session was held last 
night to permit the delegates to visit 
the naval base this morning. The busi- 
ness of the evening session consisted of 
the question box when the immediate 
problems of the adjuster were dis- 
cussed. 

The Missouri Suicide Law was the 
center of discussion with William B. 
Mann, Ocean; Thomas J. Rutledge, St. 
Louis; and L. M. Lamont, Metropolitan 
Casualty, as the principal speakers. 
Former Insurance Commissioner Vorys, 
who has made three speeches to insur- 
ance conventions in the last fortnight, 
discussed lawyers and the constitution. 
Both Mr. Vorys’ paper and one by Frank 
H. Sullivan, printed in part elsewhere, 
were discussed. 

The Gentleman from Penn Yan 

Edson §S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty, made a half serious, 
half humorous, characteristic talk recit- 
ing some problems of a business that 
is full of problems. He did not neglect 
to throw in an anecdote or two about 
Penn Yan, N. Y., his boyhood home. 

The slate for officers is Leroy P. 
Gregory, Reliance Life, president; T. S. 
Logan, ‘Travelers’ Protective, vice- 
president; Ralph Ferson, Hartford, sec- 
retary; F. Leroy Templeman, Maryland, 
treasurer. There are eighty-five dele- 
gates here, and thirty guests. 





(Continued from page 7) 
chair over to E. Klein, assistant general 
agent of the Bookstaver Agency. Mr. 
Klein is an excellent speaker and called 
attention to the various members of the 
staff who deserved credit and recogni- 
tion for their work. 

Woman Qualifies For $200,000 Club 

Great credit was given to Miss Eva 
Davidson, the only woman who quali- 
fied for the $200,000 club. In explaining 
how she wrote this amount of business, 
Miss Davidson said that all her policy- 
holders became personal friends, and 
sent their friends and relatives to her 
for their insurance. 

Among those mentioned was M. J. 
Hancel, supervisor of the life, health 
and accident departments of the agency. 
Mr. Hancel told in detail how he be- 
came affiliated with Jos. D. Bookstaver. 

He was followed by H. Angstreich, 
who is the star producer for the agency. 
When asked how he succeeded he said 
that he was absolutely convinced of the 
necessity for life insurance and thus 
could convince others. 

Watch and Fob For Bookstaver 

At the conclusion of this short talk, 
Mr. Klein presented Mr. Bookstaver 
with a handsome gold watch and fob, 
the gift of the agents. On the fob was 
the monogram “J. D. B.” wrought in 
platinum and set with diamonds. At 
the end of the fob was a gold replica 
of the badge which had been presented 
to ail the delegates. 

Editor E. W. Roberts, of “The Insur- 
ance Advocate,” was one of the speak- 
ers. 
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THE RIGHTS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Rights and duties are personal. Pleasure and pain are personal. 
The combined rights of individuals make up the rights of nations, and 
the “rights” of nations sometimes clash. It was for the protection of 
these individual rights that Americans entered the war; it was to defend 
these rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and equipped them, 
and sent them overseas to fight. It was for individual rights that our 
men fought so heroically. Their victory is a victory for individual rights. 


Laws and courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly 
the safeguards of individual and national rights. The first law of man- 
kind was club-law—the law of the strongest—the law of the jungle. 
The ultimate law—the law toward which Democracies are struggling— 
will be the law which gives every individual his rights, harmonizing 
them with other men’s rights. 


In a Democracy men are assumed to have been born with certain 
inalienable rights which are protected and restrained by laws which men 
themselves more or less directly make and execute. 


Laws are not rights; they should define rights and be their safe- 
guard. 

Apply this reasoning to Life Insurance and see how reasonable and 
how imperative it becomes. 


The wife, who is the home-maker, and who, while making the 
home, loses the opportunity to earn an independent income, has the right 
to some sort of protection against the risk of her husband’s death. 
Children have a right to be well brought up and well educated. These 
rights should be safeguarded as against the death or total disability of 
the husband and father. In most cases there is no safeguard except 
Life Insurance. 


The rights of the individuals—husband, wife and children—are 
written in the policy, and are further safeguarded by the accumulations 
of the insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. You 
can’t live real democracy without insuring your life. 


The New York Life Insurance Company issues a Policy insurin 


against the risk of death or total disability. Behind each Policy is 
seventy-four years of experience, abundant resources, and the super- 
vision of laws that define and maintain the rights of individuals. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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VIEWS OF HARLAN DON CARLOS 





Travelers Man Says Loss Department 
Can Help Agent and Pleads For 
Co-operation 





“the Adjuster as a Part of the Sell- 
ing Organization” was the title of a 
paper read before the International 
Claim Association at Old Point Com- 
fort this week by Harlan Don Carlos, 
adjuster of the Travelers in New York 
City. 

“In 1918 a branch agency of one of 
the leading accident, health and life 
rompanies wrote twenty-four per cent 
cf its business on individuals already 
policyholders in that company,” he said. 
“Another proof is the outcome of an 
agent’s recent request that an adjuster 
permit him to handle claims where 
there were no other local agents en- 
titled to handle them and no harm 
could be done. The adjuster agreed to 
Jo it until the agent should fail in one 
instance to write additional business 
directly due to that claim. To dats 
about twenty-five such claims have 
been handled by that agent and he has 
yot yet failed to keep the agreement 
in force, though some of the claims 
have at first appeared to be absolutely 
barren of possibilities. 

“One agent points out that ‘Any divi- 
sion working within itself may at times 
go stale and fail to realize its exact 
relation to other divisions. Difficulties 
naturally surround any service depar*- 
‘nent in that its mempers do not have 
ihe advantage of the enthusiasm which 
jis and should be maintained in any 
business getting or sales organization. 
Vossibly that is the tendency, but how 
easily the adjuster can keep up his en- 
thusiasm if he will but remember that 
each case is a special case to some- 
one and handle it on that basis, give 
business extension methods a fair trial, 
and keep in mind the agents’ demon- 
stration of securing new business on 
the right kind of claims service. 

“It would be going too fast, however, 
to assume that every agent is fully 
alive to the possibilities of the claim 
department as a part of his selling 
equipment. Comparatively few of them 
are. Here, too, the adjuster can take 
the initiative to advantage. He can 
cite examples of the few to the others 
individually or in speaking to agency 
meetings. Where he finds a_ policy- 
holder’s coverage inadequate he can 
sell him the idea of additional insur- 
ance and have the agent close the sale. 
A few such sales go a long way in 
teaching the possibilities of business 
increase through claims service. A 
practice that has proved to be of value 
is, immediately a claim is paid, to ad- 
vise whomever is responsible locally 
for the agency force, of the date, 
amount and items of the payment, 
fates and cause of death or disability, 
present weekly earnings, any change 
cf address or occupation, other insur- 
ance carried, name of the agent who 
wrote the policy, desirability of the 
risk, ete. He, in turn, discusses with 
the agent the possibilities of: additional 
insurance and holds him to account for 
hew business on that claim. This 
method allows the confining of business 
— activities to desirable chan- 
nels, 

“After all, the agent’s ultimate ob- 
jectives and the adjuster’s are the 
Same—satisfied policyholders, correct 
claim settlements, more and better bus- 
mess. As they go forward together 
over Everyman’s land toward these ob- 
Jectives, obstacles may occasionally 
embarrass one of the pair and the 
other may always lend a helping hand. 
Confidence in each other, even to will- 
lugness that the other go on single- 
hended, must be the basis of their part- 
nership.” 


Injustice of Anti- 
Removal Statutes 
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But Only Way to Fight is Through 
Organization, Says Frank H. 
Sullivan 





Frank H. Sullivan, a St. Louis law- 
yer, addressing the International Claim 
Association this week in Old Point 
Comfort on the constitutionality of 
state legislation forbidding insurance 
companies to remove causes to, or in- 
stitute actions in, federal courts, said 
that no insurance company can risk the 
cancelation of a license from a state 
where it desires to do business against 
the proposition that these statutes are 
invalid. The risk involved is too great. 
And yet the companies are paying 
money they ought not to pay because 
of the existence of, and obedience to, 
these statutes. 


“A concerted effort should be made 
to get rid of them,” he said. “If one 
is bad, all are bad. If one is good all 
are good. Orgunization should be had 
and when first a company has a liti- 
gation in a state whose permit it does 
not prize, the organization ought to 
take charge of the situation and test 
the matter out. The result, I firmly be- 
lieve, will be to rid the business of 
these discriminating, unfair and (in my 
opinion) unconstitutional enactments.” 


It’s Different With Insurance 


Mr. Sullivan said that the average 
insurance policy represents a transac- 
“ion across state boundaries—the New 
York company writes the Illinois citi- 
ven, or vice versa; the Illinois company 
writes the Texas citizen, and so on. 


“If a citizen of Connecticut sells and 
ships to a citizen of New York a suit 
of clothes or an automobile, the trans- 
action is interstate commerce, and 
neither state can forbid or regulate it. 
Only Congress may do so. 


“But, if the subject matter dealt in 
happens to be an insurance policy, 
it is local commerce, and _ subject 
to the control, and sometimes to 
the caprice, of state laws, and state 
officials. The insurance department of 
the state where the home office is lo- 
cated may say ‘All your policies must 
be written in red ink,’ whereas the 
corresponding department of the state 
where the insured resides may say ‘if 
vou come into this state selling poli- 
cies written in red ink, we will hang 
your hide on the state house dome to 
dry.’ And the luckless insurance man 
has no right under the federal consti- 
tution to do more than swear about it. 


“But the federal constitution and 
statutes say that when a citizen of Vir- 
ginia sues a citizen of Ohio in a Vir- 
ginia court, the latter may, if the suit 
involves the requisite amount, remove 
the action into the proper federal court 
for trial. An insurance company, 
strange as it may sound to you, is 
ranked as a citizen under this rule. So 
when the beneficiary of a deceased IIli- 
nois insured sues a New York company 
on a contested policy claim, in her 
home county, for trial before a judge 
and jury whom she may have known 
personally for years, the company may, 
if the amount involved is sufficient, re- 
move the case into the federal court 
for trial, and thereby eliminate local in- 
tiwences which cannot be otherwise 
avoided. 


“Whereupon the state, through the 
legislature, says to the insurance com- 
pany, ‘Very good, Mr. Insurance Com- 
pany, but if you do remove the case, 
our insurance department shall cancel 
your license to do business among us, 
and you may ‘ake your dishes and doll 
rags and run along home.’ In conse- 
quence of which the company does not 
remove the case, but tries it before 


the true, tried and trustworthy friends 
of the beneficiary—with the _ result 
which all of you have experienced. 


“At least twenty-four of these United 
States have enacted such statutes. I 
may pause to say that I am indebted 
to Mr. Faxon, of the Aetna Life, for 
these figures—he having interested 
himself in this question very much. 


These enactments, with painful simi- 
larity, provide that if an insurance 
company removes a_e suit brought 


against it in a local court to the United 
States court, or sues a citizen of the 
state in a United States court, presto, 
its license to do business in the state 
shall be revoked and shall not be re- 
newed for a fixed term of years.” 
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President 
The 3 Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 


shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 1918, of 
which over Seven Hundred eu- 
sand was in dividends. The in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company’s 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and are now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars. 

The total insurance in force was 
increased during the yer 8.6% and 


is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars. 
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THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SELLING 

The 1919 Life Insurance Salesmanship 
Edition of The Eastern Underwriter— 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing—which is part of this issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter speaks for itself. 

In value and variety of articles con- 
tributed, in the unquestioned authorita- 
tive standing and position of the au- 
thors, in its general scope, every ef- 
fort has been made to furnish construc- 
tive material in life insurance sales- 
manship with the aim of helping the 
agent sell the policy. 





THE “OIL POOL” SHOW 

Tough luck that the Globe & Rutgers 
should be cast for the role of heavy 
villain in the great “oil pool” melo- 
drama, which has hero, heroine, stolen 
papers, press agent ‘“’nd everything,” 
when in reality the Company is really 
only a part of the audience, not being a 
member of this “pool.” There was 4 
time when the Globe & Rutgers cared 
about as much for criticism as a true 
Elk does for a glass of milk, but dif- 
ferent days, different ways. It’s no fun 
having all the agents’ associations and 
all the commissioners in the cloudy 
Southland, taking a shot at you—to say 
nothing of the Yellow Journal boys—or 
is it the terra cotta?—while all the time 
the companies actually engaged in the 
transaction under fire are standing in 
the wings, chuckling. 

In this little melodrama, the Al. Woods 
rules of dramatic traditions are com- 
pletely upset as the hero and heroine 
are impersonated by the same actor. 
The heroine, of course, is the agent, the 
victim of overhead writing. But, the 
heroine is also the hero inasmuch as 
she has, through the agents’ associa- 
tions, grabbed a club to rout the villain. 
What a hefty club swinger the heroine 
has grown to be! 

An injustice has also been done the 


Merchants Fire, which has been incor- 
rectly named as a member of the “pool.” 





WHY INVESTMENT CONSERVATION 
IS NECESSARY 

Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-presi- 

dent of the Metropolitan Life, in an 

address to bankers respecting farm 


mortgages delivered in Chicago this 
week, told why conservatism is neces- 
sary in life insurance investments. It 
is because permanency is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of these invest- 
ments. Not that the investment of 
money paid in by a particular policy- 
hoider can be invested permanently, 
since in actual practice it is frequently 
held by the company for a very brief 
period of time, but the history of Suc- 
cessful life insurance companies is that 
their assets continue to increase from 
year to year, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous disbursements they are required 
to make each year in discharge of their 
maturing policy contract obligations. 
So in actual practice, life insurance 
companies not only carry along invest- 
ments once made bu: in addition invest 
each year a substantial amount of new 
nuoney. 

Continuing, Mr. Cox made these state- 
ments: 


Unlike banks, they are not required 
io have a large percentage of what are 
termed liquid assets. Life insurance 
companies in ihe investment field are 
what might be called the “ultimate con- 
sumers.” It is the life insurance com- 
panies principally who buy securities 
to hold until they mature. For this 
reason among others it is highly im- 
portant that they should buy only se- 
curities that are highly margined and 
therefore comparatively free from fluc- 
tuations incident to variations in busi- 
ness conditions. Long term invest- 
ments must be made on a very con- 
servative basis. Life insurance com- 
panies do not as a rule think of call- 
ing satisfactory loans merely because 
they have matured. On the contrary 
they accept the money with regret. 


It is comparatively easy for any ex- 
perienced business man to invest a 
iew thousand dollars safely at high in- 
terest rates, because a small amount 
of money can be loaned to borrowers 
with whom he has a personal acquaint- 
ance, or at least upon property the 
value of which is well known to him. 

The investor’s difficulties increase 
somewhat in proportion to the size of 
the fund he has to lend. He soon 
passes the range of his personal famil- 
iarity with essential details. This is 
especially true with reference to lend- 
ing money on small units of real estate. 
It is not so true of railroad, industrial, 
municipal, state or government bonds, 
because in such cases the units are 
usually very large. But whatever the 
kinds of securities, the time must come 
when no investment officer of a rap- 
ily growing life insurance company 
can gain and keep a personal knowl- 
edge of all details and conditions likely 
to affect ultimate values of all his se- 
curities. Hence such officers have to 
select subordinates or agents through 
whose eyes they must look and upon 
whose judgment they must largely rely. 
This new factor naturally leads to the 
imposition of restrictive rules intended 
to enforce precaution against mistakes 
of judgment. So we find that in addi- 
tion to the element of permanency, we 
have distance and unfamiliarity with 
Getails tending toward conservatism, 
or illiberality as it is usually regarded 
by the borrower and perhaps to some 
extent by the loan agent. Anyhow, the 
fact is, the lenders of life insurance 
funds in large amounts ever have been, 
and no doubt ever will be conservative 
in comparison with lenders of smaller 
amounts, living nearer the borrower 
and having greater personal knowledge 
of the security being offered. 


I have told you of the responsibilities 
felt by life’ insurance companies in 
dealing with policyholders and in car- 
ing for their employes. The very na- 
ture of their business seems to lead 
into human problems and inspires men 
engaged in it with a desire to share 
in a search for the solution of them. 
One of these problems is that. of bring- 
ing the surplus earnings of one com- 


munity or class—their accumulated 
capital—into the position of being 
wvailable for use by unutner community 
or class that is in need of vwupital and 
can use it with advantage to poth bor- 
rower and lender. In meeting this 
need of would-be borrowers, life insur- 
ance companies have likewise felt a 
keen responsibility. It was this sense 
ef responsibility rather than lack of 
good investment opportunities in other 
fields, that led the company which I 
represent to enter the farm mortgage 
field a few years ago. We are now 
well satisfied from the investment 
standpoint with the step we took and 
intend to enlarge the sum total of our 
farm mortgage investments to an ex- 
tent that will be determined more by 
the farmers’ call upon us for loans un- 
cer the conditions we must impose 
than from any unwillingness on our 
part to make such loans. 





TALK CONTRACTORS’ SERVICE 


Surety Association Members Meet But 
Take No Action Pending 
Investigation 


Members of the Surety Association 
of America met at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
September 23, to consider what action 
might be taken in connection with the 
activities of the Contractors’ Service 
Corporation. No resolutions were adopt- 
ed pending an investigation of the legal- 
ity of the entire plan from the stand- 
point of a possible rebate proposition. 
No committees were appointed, the mat- 
ter being left to individual members. 
How much contractor business the Cor- 
poration is getting was discussed and 
the general opinion was that it has not 
yet reached large proportions. 





BROADER COVER ASKED FOR 

Limitation of the plate glass policy, 
which does not cover loss or damage 
to goods in windows, has again come 
forward in New York. One of the cas- 
ualty companies has recently had an ex- 
perience with one of its policyholders 
Incated on 42nd Street near 3d Avenue. 
He met with considerable loss through 
the recent street explosion caused by 
the blowing up of the man-holes. He 
fut in a claim under his plate glass 
policy, for $356 for stock in show win- 
dow, caused by the shower of broken 
glass. The company replaced the glass 
promptly, but denied liability for stock. 
The assured then tried to buy coverage 
against such contingencies. The com- 
pany was unable to sell it, as the law 
of New York authorizes it to insure 
“upor glass against breakage” only. A 
representative of the casualty company 
says that there is a real need of insur- 
ance %gainst damage to stock in show 
windows caused by broken glass fall- 
ing on stock, either through violent 
windstorms, explosions or the skidding 
of autos, now occurring frequently, etc. 
Generally speaking the companies do 
not wish to write this form. 





FIRST RE-INSURANCE RESOLD 

At the second sale of the First Re- 
insurance Company, $610,000 was bid 
for 4,505 shares. The bidders were Fer- 
dinand Richter, representing Richter & 
Co., of Hartford, and Potter Bros. & 
Co., of New York. This bid is $175,000 
less than the bid of Goodwin Beach, of 
Hartford. His syndicate failed to meet 
with the approval of the Alien Property 
Custodian, who must pass on the new 
bid within thirty days. The sale was 
conducted by Francis P. Garvan of New 
York and afterwards Mr. Richter said 
that it was the intention of the bidders 
to make the company the largest re- 
insurance company in the country. 





NEW YORK MEETING CALLED 

An important conference of all offi- 
eers and committee members of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, and the president and secretary 
of every county board, is called for No- 
vember 20, at the Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse. Vital matters will. be dis- 
cussed and all interested are asked to 
keep this appointment clearly in mind. 
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GRESHAM ENNIS 





Gresham Ennis has resigned as vice- 
president of the New Jersey Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., remaining 
as a director of the Company and con- 
tinuing his association with President 
Cc. P. Stewart in connection with Mr. 
Stewart’s other extensive insurance in- 
terests. Mr. Ennis has had an interest- 
ing career, and is an old regular army 
inan. He was the chief lieutenant of 
the late George A. Viehmann and is re- 
garded as an unusually able underwriter 
and company executive. 

*~ * * 

Takeshi Okitsu, vice-manager of the 
Nippon Kyoritsu Fire Insurance Con- 
pany, Tokio, who has been studying in- 
surance conditions in America, wil! 
leave this week for Japan. 

ed * a 


William C. Johnson, of the Masonic 
Protective, Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. 
Johnson announce the engagement of 
their eldest daughter, Miss Winifred 
Channing Johnson. to Raymond Burke 
Chrisman, Ortonville, Minn. Miss John- 
son was educated in Boston and New 
York. Mr. Chrisman is a Harvard ’20 
man, who was in the naval service when 
war terminated. Mr. Johnson for years 
was a prominent life insurance man. 

* a * 

Ralph H. Blanchard. who is the in- 
structor in insurance in the Columbia 
University School of Business, was an 
instructor on insurance in the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania. He was in the service as an 
army captain. and he has written a book 
on compensation insurance. Capt. Blan- 
chard will lecture on both life and fire 
insurance at the Columbia school. 

ca cd * 

J. D. Lester, of the Globe & Rutgers, 
who has been spending a vacation in 
Canada, has returned. 

* * # 

R. P. Barbour, secretary of the North 
British & Mercantile, has returned from 
a canoe arfd trout fishing trip in the 
woods of Maine. One of his party was 
Fred Stewart, a local insurance broker. 





REPUBLIC’S PLANS 
The Republic Fire announces that on 
and after October 1 its business for 
Western New York will be handled by 
Walter G. Matz. The business is now 
being handled by Percy B. Dutton of 
Rochester. Mr. Matz is special agent 
for the company. 
CLAIM CONVENTION 
Proceedings of the Old Point Claim 
Convention held this week will be found 
on pages $ and 9. 
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Cornwall & Stevens Say 
Old “Oil Pool” Binder 
Was Stolen From Them 
LATER USED BY NEWSPAPER 








Superseded By Another Binder; Com- 
panies’ Names Incorrectly Printed; 
No Trouble in Placing “Oil 
Pool” Insurance 





The furore caused by the publication 
of details regarding “the cotton oil mill 
pool” (the broker in the transaction 
being Cornwall & Stevens), will be the 
principal topic of discussion of the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Louisville, and may 
also result in a meeting of Southern in- 
surance commissioners to consider the 
situation and find a remedy for what 
the National Association maintains is a 
flagrant example of overhead writing. 

At the office of Cornwall & Stevens 
this week a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter was informed that 
not only has its assureds been covered, 
but that far from having any difficulty 
in finding companies to write the line 
the writing capacity could be increased 
20 per cent if necessary. 

Ask “How About Crude Oil Pool?” 

Cornwall & Stevens’ representatives 
say that there has been an attempt to 
make them the “goats” in this transac- 
tion, and one of them asked The Hastern 
Underwriter: 

“How about the crude oil pool? Cer- 
tainly, the companies in that pool are 
representative. The crude oil pool 
does everything to which the agents 
have objected in the pool with which 
we are connected, and a little bit more.” 

In speaking of losses Cornwall & 
Stevens denied that their business had 
been unprofitable, and declared that in 
1918 their assureds had not had a 
single seed house loss. There were 
seed mill losses during the year, but 
not on Cornwall & Stevens’ assured. 
Rates have been greatly increased and 
a case was cited in Huntsville, Ala., 

» where the rate iast year was 1 per cent, 
while this year it is 6.439. 

There has been much misapprehen- 
sion about overhead writing with this 
“pool.” Cornwall & Stevens say that 
the local agents will get just as much 
business as they ever have. They also 
assert that there is no overhead writ- 
ing by companies regularly admitted to 
the states; therefore, they dv not see 
how insurance commissioners can re- 
voke licenses of admitted companies in 
the “pool.” 

The Stolen Binder 
One of the most interesting angles in 









| FIRE INSURANCE. DEPARTMENT 


this controversy is the disappearance 
from Cornwall & Stevens’ office of the 
binder, a photographic copy of which an 
insurance newspaper claims it has in its 
office. This binder, Cornwall & Stevens 
say, was stolen from the Cornwall & 
Stevens office before September 1, but 
its value was questionable because be- 
fore September 1 an entirely new bind- 
er was issued with a complete change 
of companies. The form of binder 
which was stolen was never completed; 
in fact, never had 100 per cent on it. 
All of this resulted in the insurance pub- 
lic’s getting a lot of misinformation, 
particularly regarding the Globe & Rut- 
gers, which company has since been 
widely criticised because it was sup- 
posed to be one of the companies in 
this “oil pool.” However, the Globe & 
Rutgers is not in the “nool,”’ so it has 
been most unfairly treated. The Globe 
& Rutgers, to make its position clear, 
is publishing an advertisement in which 
it says it was not in the “oil pool” nor 
is it in any “pool,” directly or indi- 
rectly, except the “grain pool.” 


Discrimination 
Local Agents 


Alleges No Against 


“We have never discriminated against 
local agents,” Cornwall & Stevens said 
this week. “They will get as much 
insurance through this new arrange- 
ment as ever before, unless, of course, 
there is a further decline in the price 
of seed per ton. It was $90 for a time, 
and this year it is about $60. A large 
number of companies, comprising mem- 
bers of the S. E. U. A. accepted this 
business two years ago on practically 
the same form as now written. On No- 
vember 10 the S. E. U. A. definitely de- 
clined to approve the plan because of 
pressure of other insurance associa- 
tions. The present form is a conveni- 
ence to the companies and to the as- 
sured and much better for them than 
the old one. 

“Upon occasions in the past local ag- 
ents in some localities have banded to- 
gether in refusing to allow commissions 
of any kind to brokers. In such cases 





EXECUTIVE POSITION 
OPEN TO MAN with under- 
writing ability; must have 
home office and special agen- 
cy training in Eastern terri- 
tory; exceptional opportuni- 
ty; replies, stating age, expe- 
rience and qualifications, will 
receive confidential consider- 
ation. “Executive,” c/o The 
Eastern Underwriter, 105 
William Street, New York. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 

CASH CAPITAL 
$2,000,000.00 

ASSETS 
$9,216,200.73 
LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$5.38 2,334.00 
SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 
$3,833,866.73 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
REGISTERED MAIL 
Affiliated with 
AKTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ASTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 





LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 



































London .° Lancashire 
Hire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

















THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 





PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 
(Established 1782) 
FIRE 


AUTOMOBILE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO—SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—EXPLOSION AND RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


100 William Street, New York City Percival Beresford, Manager 


























UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 





NEW YORK 








LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ld. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
: Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6372 
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these agents need not expect any oil 
business to revert to them.” 


Merchants Fire Not Interested 


Cornwall & Stevens, Inc., under 
date of September 1, 1919, wrote the 
following letter to the Merchants Fire: 

“In accordance with your query, 
please be advised that you have no lia- 
bility whatsoever on the cotton seed 


* cover, your line having been replaced 


elsewhere. 

“In this connection we are quite sur- 
prised that you have decided not to 
write this business as you will recall 
that your past season’s record was ex- 
cellent, and you are aware the proper- 
ties have been materially improved 
since last year, and in spite of the im- 
provement the rate has been advanced 
approximately 50 per cent. 

“However, your action will not cause 
us any embarrassment, as we have a 
market for at least 50 per cent more of 
this line than we need.” 

On September 22 the Merchants Fire 
wrote to a newspaper which kicked up 
the fuss about the “oil pool” and printed 
incorrect information about it and used 
company names erroneously: 

“In a recent issue you state that this 
company agreed to write, as part of a 
‘pool,’ lines on certain cotton seed oil 
mills, ete., located in the South. We 
request that you state on our behalf, 
or print this letter as setting forth, the 
facts so far as our connection with the 
subject is concerned. 

“We were approached in June as to 
whether we would accept stocks of cot- 
ton seed oil mills under a general cover, 
and what line we would take, and we 
agreed to the amount of line that we 
could write. No insurance was to take 
effect until September Ist, no policies 
were ever issued by us and we have no 
liability in any form. When the actual 
rate and the conditions were submitted, 
the latter part of August, they did not 
conform to our understanding at the 
time we named the line we could write 
and we therefore dropped out. No part 
of this line as we had agreed to take it 
would have involved our writing over 
the head of any of our agents.” 


Statement By National Association 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents devotes a large part of its 
September 19 issue to the Cornwall & 
Stevens pool, saying in part: 

“The local agents of the country are 
aroused as they have never been before. 
They have patiently endured during sev- 
eral years past repeated aggressions on 
their livelihood engineered by combina- 
tions of certain brokers and certain 
greedy companies. The agents have 
been crowded to the limit, and they in- 
tend to put up with it no longer. There 
are resident agency laws in force—laws 
enacted for the protection of agents 
against raids on their business. Insur- 
ance commissioners are charged with 
the execution of those laws and the 
agents purpose relying on both to secure 
them against the injustices practiced 
through overhead writing. 

“Two schemes to dispense with the 
services of local agents and deprive 
them of their just rights and emolu- 
ments as such have been in process of 
incubation during the past two or three 
weeks. One of them—the plan of the 
Contractors’ Service’ Corporation, or- 
ganized under the laws of Delaware—is 
designed to monopolize all business in 
contractors’ surety, liability and com- 
pensation. The other, planned by Corn- 
wall & Stevens, New York brokers, to 
‘corner’ all the cotton-seed oil mill 
lines of the South, writing it in ten or 
twelve fire companies over the heads of 
agents. 


Executive Committee Acts 


“Calls were received by the National 
Association from agents in the respec- 
tive regions affected to counteract these 
schemes. Both matters were placed 
before the meeting of our executive 
committee, which was held last week at 
Hartford, Conn.,.and the chairman of 


that committee was instructed to take 
immediate action. 

“Announcement was made in some of 
the public prints devoted to the business 
of insurance that the companies consti- 
tuting the Cornwall & Stevens combina- 
tion were the Globe & Rutgers, Mer- 
chants Fire Assurance, Richmond, Equi- 
table Underwriters, Knickerbocker, Pa- 
cific Fire and Central. We have not as 
yet secured any information about the 
Equitable Underwriters and the Central. 

“On consulting our Co-operative list of 
companies which had agreed with us 
that they would protect local agents 
against the depredations of overhead 
writing we found that of all the com- 
panies named above the Globe and Rut- 
gers was the only one which had 
pledged itself to us.” 

Commissioners Promise Co-operation 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has written to Southern insur- 
ance commissioners sounding them as 
to their attitude regarding the oil-writ- 
ing syndicate. 

Commissioner Henry, of Mississippi, 
said he would use all of his authority 
to prevent the consummation of any 
overhead writing deal. 

State Treasurer Luning, of Florida, 
said: “Should any companies licensed 
to do business in this state participate 
in writing any business in Florida in 
violation of the resident agents’ law of 
Florida this department will promptly 
cancel the license of such company to 
transact business in this state.” 

Insurance Commissioner Dean, cf Ala- 
bama, will cancel the license of any 
company in the Cornwall & Stevens’ 
deal. 

Commissioner Young, of North Caro- 
lina, says he will not permit overhead 
writing in his state. 

Commissioner Welch, of Oklahoma, 
said that the oil-pool companies cannot 
comply with Oklahoma resident agency 
law. 

The Tennessee Commissioner has 
sent out a notice that any business 
written in that state on cotton oil mills 
overhead will result in automatic can- 
cellation of license. He has also re- 
quested a meeting of commissioners in 
the South to take definite action. 


FIELD MEN AT OUTING 

The Suburban Field Club held its 
annual outing at Sunset Farm, the home 
of T. Fred Lee, president of Clark, Lee, 
Tibbits Company, White Plains. This is 
a particularly attractive place to hold 
such an affair and the special agents 
were royally entertained. A fine clam- 
bake was given. The members formed 
two baseball teams and had a game 
resulting in the score of 19 to 10. H. L. 
Denny, of Newark, captained one team 
and W. A. Staats, of the Norwich Union, 
the other. Staats’ team won. Pomeroy 
Lee, of the Hartford, made the only 
home run. Bill Phillips, of the National 
Liberty, distinguished himself as a 
pitcher. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. REPUBLIC FIRE OF PA.” 
CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME OF-GA. 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 











SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. y. 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, 11¢@ 


100 William Street 

















National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1919, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, all cash 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance 


serve, Legal Standard . 
2,639,627.17 


4,518,138.12 
Total Assets January 1, 1919 $21,256,791.85 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 5S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 

















Just say: 
“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
te every courtesy 
withizn our power. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1852 


The Teal strength of an insurance com. 
pany is in the conservatism of its man. 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. RD, Vice-Presid 
and $2.00 E. S. JARVIS, ” 


. om 2 s 
Private bath $2.50 WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
and $3.00 HOME OFFICE 


BREVOORT Hotel Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle ineeia wat nage 
CHICAGO = a - Gen. Agents 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 95 etteia 2. oll gga ol YORK 


Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 

















JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 
40 CLINTON STREET FIRST 
NTON S$ | | 80 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORE 
Phone Market 6536 SERVICE Phone John 4560 
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ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 





| CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
3295 WALNUT STREET 


SATISFACTION 
7ERVICE 


ALL LINES 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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Interpretation of 
Riot Policies 
in Case of Fire 


HOME TO BENEDICT & BENEDICT 








Clears Up Situation Regarding Cover- 
age; Civil Commotion Contract 
Fair to All Parties 





The Home has written to Benedict & 
Benedict, brokers, a letter interpreting 
the riot and civil commotion policy, par- 
ticularly in answer to an inquiry as to 
whether the policy covers against loss 
by fire. , 

“We take pleasure in giving you our 
interpretation of the contract by which 
we will be guided in the settlement of 
any losses which may occur there- 
under,” says the Home. 

“These policies are intended to sup- 
plement and to cover some of the haz- 
ards which are expressly exempted un- 
der the terms and conditions of the fire 
insurance policies in current use, and 
subject to the exemption set forth in 
the 7th paragraph of the policy, it cov- 
ers all loss by fire, which is the direct 
result of riot, insurrection, civil com- 
motion, including strike and explosion 
directly caused by any of the foregoing. 

“It also covers explosion occurring 
from causes other than those above de- 
scribed (but excluding fire resulting 
from such explosion), whether originat- 
ing on the premises of the assured or 
elsewhere. 

“The 7th paragraph of the policy, to 
which reference has just been made, 
reads as follows: ‘This company shall 
not be liable for loss or damage cov- 
ered under any fire or other kind of in- 
surance contract—’ 

“The fire insurance policy expressly 
exempts tthe fire insurer from loss 
caused by riot, insurrection, civil com- 
motion and explosion, but said insurer 
is liable for the fire loss which ensues 
as the result of an explosion; hence, 
such fire loss is expressly exempted 
from the riot and civil commotion pol- 
icy. 

“The fire insurance policy does not 
exempt the fire insurer from loss by 
strike; hence, a fire loss caused by a 
strike would come under the protection 
of the fire insurance policy and the riot 
and civil commotion policy would not 
he liable for such loss, by reason of the 
above-quoted exemption, if the assured 
carried fire insurance. 

“The mildest forms of disturbance re- 
ferred to in the riot and civil commotion 
policy is a riot, which is described in 
the statutes of New York in the follow- 
ing language: : 

“*Whenever three or more persons, 
having assembled for any purpose, dis- 
turb the public peace, by using force or 
violence to any other person, or to prop- 
erty, or threaten or attempt to commit 
such disturbance, or to do an unlawful 
act by the use of force or violence, ac- 
companied with the power of immediate 
execution of such threat or attempt, 
they are guilty of riot,’ and any fire re- 
sulting from a disturbance, which does 
not attain the dignity of a riot, would 
of course be covered under the fire in- 
surance policy. 

“Fire insurance companies under the 
decisions of all the courts of this coun- 
try and England are liable for losses 
by explosion, occasioned by hostile fires 
in the building in which the explosion 
occurs, but they are not liable for con- 
cussion losses to adjoining, or distant 
property, and it is on this account that 
the riot and civil commotion policy is 
made to cover such losses by explosion, 
whether originating on the premises of 
the assured or elsewhere. 

“It is proper to state that, by reason 
of the exemption provision, above re- 
ferred to in the riot and civil commo- 
tion policy, if the loss or damage comes 
under the protection of a fire or any 
other kind of insurance contract, it 
automatically ceases to be covered by 
the riot and civil commotion policy, 


Two Riot Policies 
Aggregate $25,000,000 


TAKEN BY STEEL 





COMPANIES 





General Insurance Agency Company, 
Youngstown, O., Places Insurance 
Plans of Baltimore Company 





Chicago, Sept. 23.—In anticipation of 
the big steel strike, two big riot and 
civil commotion lines aggregating more 
than $25,000,000 were placed in Chi- 
cago during the week by Frank B. 
Medbury, president of the General In- 
surance Agency Company of Youngs- 
town, O., through the western depart- 
ments of the companies represented by 
the Medbury Agency. The Atlas took 
$2,000,000 but nothing was given out as 
to the distribution of the remainder of 
the lines. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company 
of Youngstown secured $15,000,000 of 
explosion, riot and civil commotion cov- 
erage, while the Briar Hill Steel Com- 
pany of Youngstown, with plants at 
Niles and Warren, secured like cover- 
age amounting to $10,250,000. By getting 
in before any definite strike action had 
been taken these companies secured 
their coverage at regular rates. It is 
understood that the agent’s commission 
on the business amounted to something 
more than $11,000. 

While Chicago’s suburbs, including 
Gary, Hammond, South Chicago, Pull- 
man and Hegewisch, contain steel 
plants second in importance only to 
those in and around Pittsburgh, no riot 
and civil commotion insurance has been 
written for any of them by Chicago ag- 
encies, and if those plants are carrying 
any coverage for the strike it has been 
obtained in the east. 

The present situation has caused in- 
surance men to manifest an unusual 
amount of interest in the strike insur- 
ance plans of the Employers’ Mutual In- 
surance and Service Company of Balti- 
more, organization work for which in 
the western territory is in the hands of 
C. J. Potter, well known Chicago cas- 
ualty man. It expects to offer coverage 
to protect normal profits and fixed 
charges up to 80 per cent for 300 days. 
The contract provides protection for any 
loss of profits and the payments of fixed 
charges during a strike, irrespective of 
the length of time involved. If one- 
third of the men in a plant were to go 
on strike, the owners would be indemni- 
fied for the loss of profits resulting. 
If a building were blown up or damaged, 
indemnity would be furnished in the 
amount of loss resulting from the dam- 
age to the building. Property will not 
be covered by the company, but only 
fixed charges and loss of profits. 

The company has prepared elaborate 
strike insurance data, with an analysis 
of 63,000 strikes in the period from 1901 
to 1905, showing what classes of indus- 
try are most frequently affected by 
strikes, how long the strikes last, the 
class of employes most frequently in- 
volved, and similar data. The rates to 
be charged are based on these data. 

The company will operate on the mu- 
tual plan, believing that it will help to 
improve industrial relations and there- 
fore lessen the strike hazard. Active 
operations will be started soon, when 
300 policyholders have been secured. 
Adequate provision for large losses has 
been made by re-insurance treaty with 
London Lloyds. 








whether the fire insurance be sufficient- 
ly large to cover the loss or not; hence, 
in order to be fully protected, it be- 
hooves the insured to see that his fire 
insurance is sufficiently large to cover 
any fire loss which he is liable to sustain. 

“The riot and civil commotion policy 
was designed for the purpose of meet- 
ing the necessities of the commercial 
and industrial world under existing 
conditions, and it is the belief of the 
insurers that they have prepared a con- 
tract which is mutually fair to both 
contracting parties.” 
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Greater Capacity for Local Agents 








Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 S. Fifth St. 
NEW YORE DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


‘‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 
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1792 Insurance Company of 1919 


NORTH AMERICA 





PHILADELPHIA 

127th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1918 

Ce, CME uccccccecdssnccequesscesveescovnssieees $ 4.000.000.00 

Reserve for Premiums ..........cccccescccccsseeees 12,217 ,808.92 

ReSeTVe T6F LOSSES .cccccccccccccccscccccecsccceses 4,594,236.33 

Reserve for Taxes ....... 1,030,000.00 

All Other Liabilities .... 851.22 

The Oldest American RRR 8,922,516.95 
steamers ER AT $30,801, 413.40 


Surplus to Policyholders, $12,922,516.93 Losses Paid Since Organization, $203,147,689.78 

Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Exp losion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 

Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis tered Mail. 











° Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 

Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 

; age, Riot and Explosion In- 
of Webtertown. 11.4. surance. 

E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 


JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 

N. Y¥. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 





G. F. Frank Transferred to Connecticut 





GOES TO NEW ENGLAND 





WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 
Fire, Explosion—Riots, Civil Commotions 


and Strikes—Marine and Tornado 
Insurance 


and Western Massachusetts By 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 





George F. Frank has been transferred 


from the Eastern New York field to the 
State of Connecticut and Western Mas- 
sachusetts for the Hanover. He has 
been with the company two years, and 
has been in the insurance business six 
years, four years of which as manager 
of the local agency of P. G. Ten Eyck, 
Albany. 





PHILADELPHIA CERTIFICATES 


The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has issued certificates to 
the following local brokers: Snyder, 
Brown & Co. and Nathan Rigberg; also 
io Frank M. Chandler, Troy, N. Y. The 
certificates of these local brokers were 
renewed: J. T. Birdsall, E. J. Caraher, 
Guy C. Close, George H. Gould, Norman 
S. Janke, Abram H. Smith, Haseltine 
Smith and John G. Williams. The cer- 
‘tificate of Cornwall & Stevens, Inc., 
New York City, was also renewed by 
the association. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1919 
Ce re 
Surplus in United States........ 1,735,616.33 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1918 
Sarr $45,098,883, 86 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 








207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











FIRE, LIGHTNING, 


“PRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $2,144,572.69 





UTHEASTERN 
LA. & MISSISSIPPI .. 


eccccce James 





THE YORKSHIR 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 8) Maiden Lane, New York. 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 


METROPOLITAN _......000 eoseee Willard S. Brown & Co. . -»New York, N. Y. 
PACEPEC OCORBT _g...cccccccccce cooMicCiure Kelly ..ccccccccccccecccce San Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA «eHarry R. Bush .. ..Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERD _....... --Dargan & Turner ,.. «Atlanta, Ga. 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
Surplus, $1,023,469.75 





ee een ..New Orleans, La. 
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National Liberty 
Brings Action 





MAXWELL MOTOR CO. ASSURED 


Action Over a Re-Insurance Contract 
Follows Motor Car Loss in 
Idaho 
The National Liberty has sued the 
Globe & Rutgers in an action growing 
out of a fire which destroyed a number 
of automobiles. Counsel for the Globe 
& Rutgers is William Otis Badger, Jr.; 
for the National Liberty, Ernest Hall. 
The Globe & Rutgers re-insured for 
five years part of the liability of the 
National Liberty covering fire risk on 
automobiles, in the United States and 
Canada, the liability of the National 
Liberty under the terms of the re-insur- 
ance agreement being $15,000 on any 
one fire, and only for an excess of this 
and up to and not exceeding $35,000 on 

any one fire. 

' . 

While this contract was in force, 
January 12, 1917, the Maxwell Motor Co. 
was covered by the Liberty National. 
Later, a fire in Pocatello, Idaho, de- 
stroyed a large number of automobiles, 

oss being adjusted for $22,621. The 
National Liberty served notice on the 
Globe & Rutgers of the loss and asked 
for $7,561 under its agreement. This 
the Globe & Rutgers refused to pay. 

The Globe & Rutgers in its answer 
sets up as a defense an agreement al- 
leged to have been made after the issu- 
ance of a policy and prior to the fire, 
whereby the re-insurance policy was 
modified in the respect that the plaintiff 
insurer, in consideration of the agree- 
ment by the defendant re-insurer not to 
exercise its right to cancel the policy, 
agreed that the re-insurance policy 
should cover only pleasure cars and not 
“fleets” of automobiles. 


MEYERCORD’S COMPANY 





American Manufac’urers’ Foreign 
Credit Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 
Making Good Progress 





Chicago, September 23.—Good prog- 
ress is being made with the plans for 
the American Manufacturers’ Foreign 
Credit Insurance Exchange, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, recently incorpor- 
uted under the laws of Illinois. George 
R. Meyercord, prominent Chicago man- 
ufacturer, is at the head of the com- 
pany, which had its inception with the 
illinois Manufacturers’ Association, but 
has now enrolled practically all of the 
national associations of manufacturers 
and wholesalers who are especially in- 
terested in export trade. It will op- 
erate as an interinsurer and has for its 
purpose the protection of the credits 
extended by American firms entering 
anew foreign fields where definite credit 
ratings are not available, especially in 
South America. As a preliminary step 
i¢ is arranging to compile credit re 
ports from ail available sources on im- 
porting firms in all of ‘the principal 
South American cities. 


ERMOLD LEAVES MIDDLE DEPART- 
MENT 


J. H. Ermold, who has been district 
secretary of the Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Middle Department in 
Baltimore for the past seven years has 
resigned that position, effective October 
15, to take service with the Baltimore 
office of Alexander & Alexander, who do 
a large brokerage business with offices 
in New York, Baltimore and Tulsa, 
Okla. 





APPOINT STORY & SON 
Samuel Story & Son have been ap- 
pointed Philadelphia representatives of 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions. 








| BROKERS ACTIVITIES | 








S. Webber, Jr., With Rathbone 

S. Webber, Jr., formerly of the com- 
pensation underwriting and inspection 
department of the Globe Indemnity 
Company, who served as engineering of- 
ficer on the American Submarine N-2 
during the war, has become associated 
with the organization of R. C. Rathbone 
& Son, insurance brokers, 89 Maiden 
Lane. Mr. Webber, together with C. R. 
Crockett, will be in charge of the Rath- 
bone compensation department. 

a” + * 


R. C. Lower To Become Broker 

Commencing October 1 Robert C. 
Lower, who has been with the Niagara, 
will become an independent broker. Mr. 
Lower started with the Niagara eleven 
years ago as a stenographer and worked 
his way up to examiner in the middle 
depertment. Before going into the in- 
curance business he was engaged in 
real estate. He was instrumental in 
organizing the Niagara Glee Club, and 
was a member of the Company’s self- 
governing committee Outside of the 
insurance business he is well known as 
a church and concert singer in Brook- 
lvn. Mr. Lower intends to specialize in 
automobile insurance. 

Merk Daley of Buffalo, secretary of 
the New York State Manufacturers & 
Merchants Association, delivered an 
address on health insurance September 
8 at Cohoes, N. Y., at a meeting under 
the auspices of the Cohoes Board of 
Trade. 


Boom Cox For 

National President 

(Continued from page 1 ) 

the executive council of the National 
Association. It is not at all certain 
that Mr. Cox would undertake the work 
connected with the presidency, but the 
New Jersey Association plans to have 
it offered to him if possible. 

A vote endorsing the action of the 
National Association in standing 
against the so-called oil pool proposition 
was passed with much enthusiasm. 

Many of the members thought that 
agents were taking advantage of the 
surcharge to steal business from their 
competitors. A general appeal for the 
arents to work for a closer co-opera- 
tion not only with the companies, but 
with each other was urged by the offi- 
cers. 


Finances 

By far the lorger part of the meeting, 
was taken up discussing the financial 
requirements for next year’s. work. 
President Moffatt discussed the matter 
at some length and stated that the 
association would need at least a 50 
rer cent increase for next year. A 
measure was finally adopted which 
called for a graded seale of dues. All 
agents will be graded according to the 
amount of business turned over in 1919. 
The scale is to begin at $35 dues for 
those doing over $200,000 of business 
and to range down to $5 for those do- 
ing less than $25,000 business in one 
veer. A circular to this effect will be 
sent to each member. The system will 
be entirely voluntary and each agent 
may decide on his own scale and the 
amount of his dues, the scale being 
merely a suggestion as to what the or- 
ganization should be worth to the indi- 
vidual agent. 

It is hoped by the association that 
enough money will accrue from the ad- 
ditional dues to support a field secre- 
tary at least part cf the year. The 
secretary will canvass the state and 
make a systematic campaign for new 
members. Until the time when it will 
be possible to engage a man for this 
work, President Moffatt will try a plan 
of his own whereby each man on the 
ways and means committee will be held 
responsible for his county. He may 


use what help is offered but he must 
*eport upon each non-member agent in 
his county. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of 


L819 


WM. B, CLARK, President 


America” 


1919 


One Hundred Years of Service 
Paid over $174.000,000 


Losses 
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NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 


15 William Street 


New York 
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New Best Report 
on Chicago Exchange 





COLLECTION OF ASSESSMENTS 
Statement of National Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Insurance 
Exchange; Unpaid Claims 








Late in August the management of 
the National Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Insurance Exchange of Chicago 
levied an assessment stated to be equal 
to 100 per cent of the cash premium 
upon all members of the exchange. 
Full information regarding this assess- 
ment and the financial condition of the 
exchange was requested by the Alfred 
M. Best Company. which after being 
refused finally resulted in a telegraphed 
partial statement. 

The Alfred M. Best Company says: 

“We have before us what purports 
to be a financial statement of the ex- 
change as of July 31, 1919, type- 
written upon the letterhead of this ex- 
change but not signed. It is evidently 
incomplete and therefore misleading, 
for it does not include among the lia- 
ilities unearned premiums or any item 
of unpaid losses and we know of cTtaims 
against the exchange aggregating 
many thousands of dollars. The man- 
agement of the exchange now admits 
that the unpaid loss claims against it 
plus the amount owing to the attorney- 
in-fact, aggregate $25,242.55. * * * 

“The statement on the letterhead of 
this concern is as follows: 

Assets July 31, 1919 
Cash im SORES. 2.022505 $2,054.44 


Premium deposits in 

course of collection... 9,280.02 
Liberty Bonds .......... 450.00 
Due from other sources 653.60 


$12,438.06 
44,450.01 


Total cash resources.... 
Subscribers guaaranty .. 


See $56,888.07 
Liabilities July 31, 1919 

Due attorney-in-fact .... $2,778.23 

Accounts payable ...... 648.97 

Reserve for contingencies 7,000.00 

Total liabilities shown on 

typewritten statement $10,422.20 


“From a thoroughly reliable source 
we learn that the management recently 
admitted that the losses adjusted and 
due amounted to $17,036.19 and those 
adjusted but not due to $2,962.81 on 
july 31 last. The telegram of the man: 
ugement to us dated September 18, 
1919, states that the cash and premium 
Ceposits in course of collection aggre- 
gate $11,344.46, which agrees with the 
figures shown on the typewritten state- 
ment referred to above, and is there- 
fore confirmatory of its authenticity, 
but the amount of unpaid cluims and 
indebtedness to the attorneys, as stated 
in the telegram sent us, is about $2,000 
more than the figures admitted a short 
time ago. 

“A statement furnished to us by the 
management for our annual volume 
showed that during 1918 the net pre- 
miums written by this exchange were 
$54,929.11. Unless the business fell off 
very greatly during the first seven 
months of 1919 the unearned premium 
liability on July 31, 1919, would there- 
fore have been at least $27,000. The 
statement quoted above ignores this 
liability but contains in the list of lia- 
nilities an item ‘Reserve for contin- 
vencies, $7,000.’ If this item is offset 
against the probable unearned premium 
liability it would appear that the actual 
ilabilities of the exchange at the end 
of July were approximately $50,000 
against which the immediately avail- 
able resources were $2,504.44 in cash 
and Liberty bonds, and $9,280.02 of 
premium deposits in course of collec- 
tion, a very doubtful asset in view of 
the involved condition of the exchange. 


Possibility of Collection Assessment 
“In our report upon this institution 


we called attention to its weak finan- 
cial condition, the fact that it was 
writing maximum net lines of $10,000 
on a single risk and that we knew of 
rolicies being issued by this exchange 
where no power of attorney was signed 
by the holder. The whole basis of a 
reciprocal or interinsurance exchange 
:s the power of attorney given by the 
members to the manager, who acts as 
attorney-in-fact for all the members. 
lf an institution of this sort issues 
policies without securing the power of 
attorney, the insurance is of very ques- 
tionable validity; though it is doubtful 
whether the concern itself could suc- 
cessfully raise this issue as a defense 
1o a claim under such a policy. With- 
eut question, however, much difficulty 
will be experienced in attempting to 
collect an assessment from the mem- 
bers, particularly from those who did 
not sign a power of attorney. If it 
chould develop that any considerable 
percentage of the policies issued are 
in the hands of individuals, firms and 
corporations which executed no power 
of attorney, an assessment of the full 
amount of their liability upon those 
who did execute such a document might 
prove insufficient to meet in full the 
debts of the exchange. 


“Our investigations indicate that the 
conditions of the power of attorney 
have never been properly complied 
with by the attorney-in-fact. 


“This organization claimed to have 
received $50.000 during 1918 for a 
guaranty fund, but we have never re- 
ceived any satisfactory explanation of 
the nature of this item.” 





WANTED 


To buy outright or part interest 
in well established Insurance 
Agency handling all lines. Must 
be city offering good opportunity 
for future development. Address, 


“AGENCY INTEREST” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York 











Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$105,437,708.58 | 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 


$5,000,000.00 


et lt FOR tg OTHER LIABILITIES 


15,231,512.92 


ET SURPLU 


10,61 9, 509. O09 
30,851, ‘O22. O 1° 


*Includes $134,574. _ Excess Deposit in Canada 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3lst, 1918 


United States Government Liberty Loan bonds owned 
by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
$5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H, SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IL. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen'l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. MoGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 












F. H. “ee Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 











FRED. S. JAMES 


1819 


Paris 


CHICAGO 





General Fire Assurance Co. 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


1838 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 
Paris 
1807 


Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Co. 


London 


AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Carroll L. DeWitt 
123 William Street 


NEW YORK 


P. A. Cosgrove 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


Thrift and Industry — 


Hard work, for more production, and economy in the 
use of what is produced alone will reduce the cost of 
living and terminate the painful period of readjust- 
ment to the peace level. 


Until that time, the spirit of unrest constantly threat- 
ens to break forth in riots and disturbances. 


The duty of every American today is to work for good 
order in his community, as the first step towards 
progress. 

Until good order is everywhere established, the wise 
Agent will protect his clients against possible loss, by 
covering them with a Riot & Civil Commotion policy 
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Insurance Agent’s 
Position in Community 





SHOULD MEET RESPONSIBILITIES 





No Business in Country Has Better 
Record for Square, Fair 
Dealing 





W. B. Flickinger, assistant western 
manager, Insurance Company North 
America, was the principal speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Insurance Ag- 
ents’ Association of Illinois in Streator, 
Ill., this week. He told what he re- 
garded as the correct position of the 
insurance agent in the community. Mr. 
Flickinger said in part: 

“The public is becoming more and 
more insistent that the mere collection 
of premiums and their payment does not 
represent the only service which insur- 
ance should render but the demand is 
that we render service as fire preven- 
tion and fire protection engineers. 

“Every honest policyholder, and they 
only should be granted insurance, will 
welcome advice and suggestions which 
tend to safeguard his property and will 
give preference to the local agent who 
displays sufficient interest in the preser- 
vation of the property to render such 
service. 

“Recently, while on a vacation in the 
mountains of Colorado, a prominent at- 
torney whose clientele includes many 
large business interests, told me that 
he did not think the companies should 
load the fire premiums with the local 
agents’ commissions as the local agent 
rendered little if any service to the in- 
sured. I, of course, took issue with him 
and reminded him that public interest 
demanded, and the credit system of our 
country made it necessary, that all prop- 
erties be insured and that without the 
persistent solicitation of the local agent 
a vast amount of property would be un- 
insured. I reminded him of the exper- 
ience—technical knowledge and in fact 
expertness, required in the preparation 
of forms and made him admit that he 
would feel incompetent to prepare a 
proper form of coverage for many of 
his clients without the aid of a local 
agent. He insisted, however, that few 
local agents interested themselves in 
the improvement of risks with a view 
of preventing fire or reducing loss, pre- 
ferring bad conditions resulting in high 
rates and increase his commission in- 
come. 


“This is not a new charge—it never 
was true—but on the contrary many lo- 
cal agents appear to bend their energies 
to secure for their patrons the very low- 
est rates, and, unfortunately at times, 
with little regard as to the hazards and 
risk assumed by their companies, and 
the adequacy of the rate. Have no fear 
of offending an honest property owner 
by calling his attention to a dangerous 
condition or a hazard which should be 
removed. 


Agent Fixes His Own Status 


“It is for the local agent to choose 
whether he is to be regarded as a pro- 
fessional man, worthy of his hire and 
entitled to the respect and support of 
the people or a mere parasite who ren- 
ders little service to be endured and 
furnished a livelihood. 


“If you would be regarded as a pro- 
fessional man render professional serv- 
ice. Active membership in and attend- 
ance at State and National Association 
meetings are helpful but they can be 
made more so by frankly discussing the 
weaknesses in the ranks and taking vig- 
orous action against bad practices not 
only by companies, but by local agents 
even if by members of the Association. 

“It should be admitted that member- 
ship in the association while demon- 
strating a desire to assist in the general 
uplift of the business, does not neces- 
sarily mean proper regard for the ethics 
of the business any more than member- 
ship in a labor union makes a mechanic 


or craftsman of the holder of a mem- 
bership card. 


“I know of no more potent and effect- 
ive force in advancing the work of Con- 
servation and Fire Prevention than the 
local agent, and I sincerely hope that 
the National Association will assume it 
as one of its most important duties. A 
strong and active committee should be 
appointed to take up the work and 
through the ‘Bulletin’ promulgate its 
plans. Never before have the conditions 
for co-operation in the interest of con- 
servation and fire prevention been more 
inviting and never so promising of re- 
sults as now. Many agencies and forces 
are now available and it would be a 
serious reflection on the loyalty and 
sincerity of the business if we failed to 
take advantage of these favorable con- 
ditions. 


“At a recent meeting of the Fire 
Marshals’ Association at Toronto, Can- 
ada, these officials expressed their ap- 
preciation of the assistance rendered by 
the Fire Insurance men and promised 
fullest co-operation in the future. IIli- 
nois has been honored by the election of 
our own Fire Marshal, Mr. John C. 
Gamber to the presidency of the asso- 
ciation and I know we can rely on his 
loyal and efficient support. Chief Ken- 
lon, of the New York Fire Department, 
is president of the Fire Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion, and he has decided to enlist the 
members of his important association 
in the work of conservation, fire preven- 
tion and fire protection. This will prove 
most important co-operation in the 
work. 


Insurance Attracting More Attention 


“The recent action of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in mak- 
ing Insurance one of its important di- 
visions and assigning a special com- 
mittee to investigate and report on the 
duties, functions and needs of Insurance 
is most welcome. 

“This, to my mind constitutes one of 
the important steps to bring a closer 
and more harmonious co-operation of 
Insurance with all the other important 
business activities of the nation. 


“Generally speaking, the press is be- 
ginning to give this important and ab- 
solutely essential business of ours some- 
thing approaching fair treatment and 
we hope in time to give it a square 
deal. 

“If we can check or nullify the efforts 
of the shyster lawyer and the exploiting 
politician, we may soon secure proper 
treatment at the hands of the law- 
makers of the several states. 

“I make the bold statement that there 
is no business interest in this country 
which has a cleaner or more honorable 
record for fair dealing, which is more 
liberal in the interpretation of its con- 
tract, pays more generously and with 
greater promptness the claims against 
it, than Insurance. Yet this interest, 
has in the past, met with such treat- 
ment at the hands of the legislators 
and some supervising officials as to 
make an American’s blood boil. Insolv- 
ent demands have been made and auto- 
cratic powers have been assumed which 
have been unwarranted in view of the 
fact that Insurance has always endeav- 
ored to obey the law, unfair and unjust 
as it might be and only rebelled when 
its very existence was threatened or its 
usefulness to the people impaired. 


The True Local Agent 


“The truly successful local agent is 
popular, is influential. is an active mem- 
ber of the civic organizations of his 
town or city, in brief he is an important 
factor in the life of the community. 
Realizing how favorable a position is 
occupied by the local agent our appeal 
is to him to secure, for the interests 
entrusted to him, proper treatment and 
protection against unfair and unjust 
attack. 

“Every commwnnity should have an ac- 
tive conservation and fire prevention 
unit affiliated with the National Board 
of which the fire chief, city officials and 
every local agent should be members. 
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“With proper effort and enthusiasms, 
local pride can be aroused and through 
the organization, bad conditions and 
fire-breeding hazards will be removed. 
Do not be satisfied with an annual clean- 
up day, but interest the community and 
make clean up an all year duty. A 
cleaner city will mean better health, an 
increased property value and a better 
gatisfied and more loyal people. In 
such work I can promise the assistance 
and co-operation of the advisory com- 
mittee as well as the conservation and 
fire prevention association of the State. 
So much for the conservation of prop- 
erty. 

“I now wish to briefly refer to the 
very important matter of conserving 
our political and economic rights. We 
must see to it that Lincoln’s immortal 
words, ‘A government of the people, 
by the people and for the people’ re- 
mains a reality. 

“We should use every effort and ex- 
ert our influence to prevent this govern- 
ment from being conducted in the in- 
terest of any one class. We must com- 
bat every effort to make this a govern- 
ment of, by and for organized labor or 
for organized capital. 

“I for one feel that it is my patriotic 
duty to insist that this government be 
in the interest of the whole people—that 
it continues loyal to the high ideals and 
purposes of its founders. The cry of 
provincialism does not frighten me nor 
will it cause me to discredit the wisdom 
and patriotism of our forefathers. 

See That Right Public Men Are Chosen 


“Equality before the law and equal 
opportunity is all any cne should ask 
and to those who are not satisfied with 
these conditions, to those who are un- 
willing to obey our laws, we should say 
‘Go back from whence you came, you 
have proven yourself ungrateful and un- 
worthy of the opportunities which we 
offered you!’ This may be considered 
radical treatment but we are dealing 
with radicals, and having shown their 
unfitness for citizenship, such treatment 
is justified. 

“Tllinois has just elected delegates to 
a constitutional convention and let us 
hope that wise, safe and patriotic men 
have been chosen. 

“You should make it your business to 
learn from the delegates chosen to rep- 
resent your district their attitude to- 
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wards the important fundamentals to 
be considered by the convention. Use 
vour influence and encourage organized 
effort to the end that nothing be written 
into the organic law of the Common- 
wealth, which will interfere or abridge 
those rights and privileges necessary 
for the development of a free, yet law- 
abiding people. In short, ‘let us highly 
resolve’ that this shall be, in its fullest 
sense, a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.” 





ADDITIONS TO PROGRAM 





Insurance Agents To Hear About Fire 
Oil Pool and Contractors’ 
Service Corporation 





In addition to the program prepared 
for the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Louisville, recently 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter, 
there will be addresses on the fire oil 
pool, on local board work, and on con- 
servation and service. C. R. Tuttle, of 
Chicago, and Young E. Allison, of 
Louisville, are two speakers who will 
discuss various phases of service. The 
entertainment end of the program will 
be worth the price of admission alone, 
says the entertainment committee. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 
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Story of Marine Insurance Rate War is 
a lake Which Has Been Widely Copied 


Recently, a leading commercial paper, 
which has the reputation of publishing 
accurate news on insurance matters, 
printed an article which stated there 
was a war of rates on in the marine in- 
surance business. This publication 
afterwards published an unusually able 
reply made by Hendon Chubb, in which 
he refuted the statement. 

It is regrettable that a newspaper of 
the standing of the publication which 
printed the article in question should 
allow information of this character to 
be published without first investigating 
whether the news contained therein was 
in accordance with the facts and was 
worthy to be published by a newspaper 
of that standing. 

Confined to Inexperienced 

This article has been copied by many 
journals in the United States, some of 
them taking it seriously; and others, 
one of whom was The Eastern Under- 
writer, putting a satirical head on it. 
The article in question, to say the least, 
is unsound and without any semblance 
of facts. The truth is that there is no 
war of rates in marine insurance busi- 
ness, except what might be termed ex- 
cessive competition by inexperienced 
and incompetent underwriters, facili- 
tated by excessive competition by brok- 
ers who know the shortcomings of the 
newer companies, and who can place 
business at lower than standard 
by marking any rate against the 
and offering, in places where the proper 
rate is not known, and thereby opening 
a market for business ranging any- 
where from 50 to 75 per cent lower than 
old established underwriters have been 
writing the business in the past. 

Will Try to Hold Business 

Of course, when any business which 
is with an old established office is at- 
tacked, if the business has been profit- 
able in the past, the company having 
the business on its books, will fight to 
retain the business, and, if necessary, 
will go as low as slightly below 
but if the rates offered are far below 
the cost of the business to the under- 
writer who has ‘the same on his books, 
he will let the business go. This com- 
petition has been going on in marine 
insurance circles ever since the war 
broke out, and, as stated in ‘these col- 
umns, that purely marine business has 
been written below cost, in view of this 
competition, the older marine writers in 
the past have met this competition in 
order to retain the war business which 
went along with the marine. How- 
ever, since the’ first of the year the 
volume of premiums obtainable for war 
business has been far below the per- 
centage of losses, and it does not make 
the business attractive at all. 


rates 
risk 


cost, 


The Charge of Conspiracy 
The cry, which has been raised that 
there is a conspiracy between the older 
American offices and _ the Onglish 
market, as well as an additional con- 


‘hulls. 


spiracy in the English market to force 
the newer American companies, which 
have entered the marine insurance busi- 
ness, out of the field, is entirely with- 
out any foundation or scintilla of truth. 
The newer American companies doing 
marine insurance business are making 
their own competition in their greed 
to keep their premium income up to 
the standard which they received when 
the war rates were materially higher 
than those prevailing now, and not hav- 
ing the expert knowledge behind them 
to guide them as to how far they can go 
in this competition, they simply 
forcing rates to a lower level than they 
were prior to the war, and which did 
not show a margin of profit at that 
time equal to the cut in the prevailing 
rates of today, and when the class of 
vessels carrying the merchandise were 
better as a whole than they are today. 

The Low Rates in English Market 

In reference to the low rates prevail- 
ing in the English market today for 
marine insurance, I can state that from 
received from _ reliable 
sources the conditions are about the 
same as they are in the New York 
market. The vicissitudes of the war 
have attracted large new facilities in 
the English market. They too, being 
inexperienced, are greedy for a premium 
income, and are writing business at 
lower rates than were charged by old 
and experienced underwriters during 
the pre-war period. These new facili- 
ties, both the American and English un- 
derwriters, will some day (not very far 
distant) silently fold their tents and 
disappear in the darkness of the night, 
as they arrived on the horizon wnen 
everything looked rosy and the golden 
sun was shining with war premiums. 

The Hull Business 

As far as the hull business is con- 
cerned, there might be grounds for com- 
plaint against the English market. 
There is no doubt in our minds that 
London has been quoting for American 
hull business at rates that are slightly 
below cost, but this might be termed, in 
looking at the matter in a proper and 
business-like way, a matter of policy on 
their part. England has always been a 
material factor in the insurance of 
All the fleets of the world even- 
tually find their way into the English 
market, either as direct insurance or as 
re-insurance, and if they lose a little 
money on American hulls, they have the 
recourse of making their losses up either 
on the English, French, Spanish, Italian 
and the scattered business of the na- 
tions of the world, and there is no doubt 
in our minds that they are knowingly 
writing American business at slightly 
below cost in order to maintain their 
supremacy in the marine insurance un- 
derwriting world for hull business. This 
we would not call a war of rates. It is 
simply competition for supremacy in 
a certain class of business, and the 
American underwriter who knows his 
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pusiness will silently step aside and let 

the English market write all the Amer- 
ican hulls they desire at.a figure below 
cost until the time arises when they 
will be compelled to put the business 
on a paying basis on even terms. The 
American underwriter will always have 
the preference, especialiy if the rate of 
Exchange for the pound sterling is sub- 
ject to the fluctuations of the past year. 
Results of Shortage of Commodities 


It can also be said that on account of 
the world-wide shortage of all com- 
modities ever since the late war broke 
out, a number of firms engaged in the 
export of merchandise and commodities 
from this country have been materially 
increased, and that a great many firms 
are engaged in the export business at 
the present time who never had any 
rrevious experience in this class of 
Lusiness prior to the late war, and with- 
out this experience they do not know 
the technicalities involved in the collec- 
tion of marine losses nor do they real- 
ize that claims sometimes are present 
as long as three to five years after the 
shipment has heen made, and that in 
the selection of their security for ma- 
rine insurance proper attention should 
be placed as to the stability of the com- 
panies which are writing their business. 
They look upon insurance the same as 
buying merchandise and if they can 
save a fraction there is so much more 
profit to them in the transaction. They 
do not realize that if a merchant buys 
merchandise at a certain figure and is 
compelled to sell it below cost, even- 


tually if his capital is not large enough, 
he will be forced into bankruptcy, and 
if he has a large enough capital he will 
soon realize that he is engaged in an 
unprofitable business and will be com- 
pelled to withdraw to save the remain- 
der of the capital which has not been 
impaired; thus it is with companies 
writing marine insurance. 


A great many of the companies en- 
gaged in the business have sufficient 
capital for them to sustain a very large 
sized loss in this class of business, but 
the management of the companies will 
not stand for their agents or officers 
engaging very long in a losing business, 
end it is only a question of time when 
the actual results of some of the ma- 
rine underwriting of the past year will 
come to the knowledge of the proper 
officials and then those companies will 
withdraw from the marine insurance 
business. Some of the smaller and 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Insurance Needed For 
Merchandise in Transit 


SHIPPERS’ CLAIMS LIE UNPAID 





Railroading Conditions Make Collection 
From Carriers Almost Impossible 
Except By Underwriters 





By far the larger portion of business 
men who use the railroads for shipping 
and receiving freight are still living in 
the age preceding the advent of gov- 
ernment control. They haven’t realized 
that they cannot now collect claims for 
loss or damage as they used to. Con- 
sequently a vast amount of goods is 
being shipped without being insured.The 
shipper has failed to see that now there 
1s no competition between the carriers 
and the old competitive arguments that 
made it possible to collect claims no 
longer have any weight. 

‘There are possibly ten or twelve good 
fire and marine companies which write 
transportation insurance on a sufficient- 
ly broad basis to make it possible for 
agents and brokers to successfully de- 
velop this business for them. Much of 
the business offered cannot be placed. 
Another large portion can only be 
written at a high rate. There is still 
another large amount of freight that 
can be insured for a small sum and 
which ought to be covered, in view of 
the tremendous difficulty now experi- 
enced by shippers in collecting for 
goods lost, damaged or stolen. 


Merchants Act 

New York merchants are fighting the 
bill of lading provision for two year lim- 
itation of suits for loss or damage to 
goods in transit. A provision now in 
bills of lading requires that suits for 
loss, damage or delay shall be instituted 
only within two years and one day after 
delivery of the property, or in case of 
failure to make delivery, then within 
two years and one day after a reason- 
able time for delivery has elapsed. 

Carriers Invoke the Rule 

Claim departments of the carriers, 
upon advice of counsel, have adopted 
the policy of declining to adjust those 
claims which have reached the statu- 
tory limit referred to above, the car- 
riers’ counsel holding that the railroads 
cannot lawfully waive a valid defense 
which they might have to a claim upon 
which the two-year period has elapsed. 
This policy has been adopted notwith- 
standing that shippers have presented 
their claims within the period of six 
months prescribed in the bill of lading 
as a condition precedent to recovery. 

The case of Jacob E. Decker and 
Sons versus the Director General, the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad 
Company et al., Docket 10,696, involving 
the two-year condition in the uniform 
bill of lading, is now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for con- 
sideration. 


Companies Collect 

The insurance companies are not so 
much interested in this movement as 
are the merchants throughout the coun- 
try, although the underwriters believe 
it is good. The insurance companies, 
those few which are properly equipped 
to handle this particular line of busi- 
ness, are able to get their money on 
subrogation proceedings, but the av- 
erage shipper and receiver is not. 

There is, under the present railroad 
administration, but one man in the 
East who can pass on claims of over 
$6,000. The result is that his office is 
literally swamped with claims by ship- 
pers and merchants and these claims 
just drag along until they are outlawed 
and the owner has no recourse whatso- 
ever. The average merchant or the av- 
erage merchant’s attorney has not the 
necessary intimate knowledge of how to 
collect money from transportation lines. 
Consequently his claim papers are rare- 
ly in order. Long after his first papers 
are filed the carrier will notify him to 
file something else. Several months 
later the file will be declared lacking in 





something essential. Thousands of files 
have been lost or rendered incomplete 
by the omelet process going on in rail- 
road offices of late. It becomes impos- 
sible for the merchant ever to meet all 
the requirements of the carriers’ claim 
departments and the two-year limit 
arrives and the claims become void. 


Buys Expert Services 

When a merchant buys a transporta- 
tion policy, under conditions as they ex- 
ist today, he really employs the serv- 
ices of an expert claims attorney to 
handle his case, if he has one, at much 
less than such service would cost if 
purchased in any other way. In event 
of a loss the insurance company pays 
the merchant and then looks to the rail- 
road for subrogation, which it is gen- 
erally able to get, even now, because 
the insurance claim men who specialize 
on this business know just how to go 
about it. The merchant gets the ben- 
efit of this in the rate, which is based 
upon the probability of successful sub- 
rogation. So, the shipper or the con- 
signee gets his claim money at once 
and is relieved of all further considera- 
tion of the matter. The reason it has 
been hard to sell transportation insur- 
ance in a general way rests upon the 
well-established belief that the shipper 
can collect his own claim, if any, from 
the railroad. This used to be so but is 
not now. The merchant would have the 
hardest kind of a time now. 


It used to be something like this: 
Two or three roads serve one town. 
The minute one line breaks up some 
goods, loses some or has some stolen, 
the shipper howls and begins giving 
freight to a rival line; or the consignee 
orders no more goods to be shipped by 
the offending railroad. The railroads 
used to pay all sorts of claims for which 
they were not liable, just to hold the 
business of some shipper. That is no 
more. The same thing applies to ex- 
press companies. There is one firm near 
New York that has claims against rail- 
roads and express companies aggregat- 
ing $15,000; another has $50,000. 


Some Companies Decline 

This transportation insurance business 
has become so hazardous that a number 
of companies have dropped out of it, but 
there are still enough left to handle a 
large amount of business if agents 
could be induced to take more interest 
in it and develop a demand among mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The rail- 
road situation must be clearly shown. 
The field is large and as is shown by 
the action of New York merchants, that 
class is beginning to take a lively inter- 
est in the new situation and its dan- 
gers. There are so many ways by which 
the value of goods may be destroyed or 
reduced while in transit. 


Theft Hard To Cover 

Transportation insurance can be 
written under a variety of forms but 
what is sought most at present is pro- 
tection against theft and pilferage. 
This is the hardest to obtain cover for, 
as the companies have in many in- 
stances been driven out of that line by 
the enormous aggregate losses. There 
are many other hazards against which 
the transportation policy protects the 
owner of goods in transit and the need 
for insurance of this kind was never so 
forcefully illustrated as now. The com- 
panies which have the best claim or- 
ganizations and are able to recover 
through subrogation the most of the 
money paid in claims are in position 
to make the lowest rates. The rate in 
this line, is predicated upon the assump- 
tion that subrogation will be successful 
in a large number of cases. 





G. A. CLEMENT DIES 

George A. Clement, author of Clement 
on Fire Insurance, Editor of Bliss’ New 
York Annotated Code and other legal 
works and associated with William Otis 
Badger, Jr., at 100 William Street, New 
York City, in the practice of insurance 
law, died at his home on Friday, Sep- 
tember 12. 
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Cable Address “LaBoyt” Established 1900 


LA BOYTEAUX & CO,, Inc. 
82 BEAVER ST. Jnsurance Brokers NEW YORK 


Act as representatives of the insured in all matters pertaining to the 
placing of insurance and collection of losses. The service offered 
is efficient, trustworthy and prompt. We invite submission 
of your problems as well as your orders. 











AN ORGANIZATION 
Not a Mere Company 


—an organization of men, with high ideals, who know insurance 
in all its phases. 

—an organization of men, not a mere, cold blooded Company, 
working smoothly in the interest of insurance and the broker. 
an organization, whose officers and department managers ex- 
tend their personal efforts, energy and attention to serve the 
broker. 
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Liability For Unrepaired Damage 


London, Sept. 10.—A case of the 
greatest importance has just been 
judged by Mr. Justice Bailhache in ref- 
erence to underwriters’ liability for un- 
repaired damage. In view of the many 
cases in which damages have been al- 
lowed to stand over during the war, or 
have only received temporary attention, 
the points raised have been studied with 
interest. 

The action was brought by the Wil- 
son Shipping Co., Ltd., against the 
British and Foreign Marine Insurance 
Co., Ltd., to recover for loss in respect 
of unrepaired damage to the steamer 
“Bastlands,” which was torpedoed in 
January, 1918. 

The vessel was insured for marine 
risks on a time policy, and being under 
charter on the T.99 form, the Admir- 
alty were responsible for war risks. 
The vessel had suffered a number of 
casualties during the currency of the 
marine policy, and the damage done 
had oniy been partially repaired. Con- 
sequently, when she was lost by war 
perils, the Admiralty, being only liable 
to pay the value of the vessel at the 
date of her loss, actually paid £1,770 
less than the sum for, which they would 
otherwise have been liable. It was con- 
tended that underwriters were liable for 
this difference. 

On the other hand, the defendant 
company said that they were not liable 
because before repairs were effected 
the vessel had been totally lost during 
the currency of the policy. The Insti- 
tute Time Clauses formed part of the 
policy, and the clause dealing with this 
matter is as follows: 

In no case shall the underwriters 
be liable for any unrepaired damage 
in addition to a subsequent total loss 
sustained during the term covered 
by this policy. 

Although the agreed value in the 
policy was only £62,000, the value re- 
covered from the Admiralty was £80,- 
230. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache held that the 
clause above quoted did not protect 
underwriters, because it was limited to 
a case where the loss fell upon under- 
writers, and did not cover a case 
where the loss was due to an excepted 
peril. ‘The Marine Insurance Act dealt 
with the matter in much the same way, 
and did not touch the case where the 
underwriter was not liable for the total 
loss. The Act, however, preserved 
the common law and the merchant law 
where they were not inconsistent with 
its expressed provisions, and it was 
necessary to see how the law stood 
before 1906. 

The cases of Livie vs. Janson, 
Lidgett vs. Secretan, and Knight vs. 
Faith, were quoted as bearing upon 
this point. In the first-mentioned case 
it was held that where a vessel was 
lost by a peril for which underwriters 
were not liable, the unrepaired damage 
was merged in the total ioss and was 
not recoverable. In the next case a 
vessel unrepaired from damage under 
one policy was lost whilst covered by 
another, and it was held that the first 
underwriters were responsible for the 
depreciation, although she was after- 
wards totally lost, because the under- 
writers were liable on the expiration 
of the policy when their liability had 
to be determined. In Mr. Justice 
Bailhache’s opinion this was still the 
state of the law, and it did not matter 
whether the total loss occurring dur- 
ing the currency of the policy fell upon 
underwriters or not. He had little 
doubt that where there were two poli- 
cies, one against marine risks and the 
other against war risks, if during the 
currency of the marine policy a ship 
was lost by striking a mine and the 
total loss fell upon the war risks policy, 
marine underwriters could not be lia- 
ble for unrepaired damage. 


The difference in the present case 
was that the Admiralty were only liable 
for the value at the time of loss, so 
that the unrepaired damage was a 
“continuing prejudice.” In this connec- 
tion the last of the above-mentioned 
cases was referred to Knight vs. Faith, 
in which a _ vessel, being seriously 
damaged where there were no facilities 
for repair, was sold. It was there de- 
cided that the unrepaired damage was 
a continuing prejudice, and underwrit- 
ers were held liable. 

Upon the authorities, Mr. Justice 
Bailhache formed this conclusion: 
“Where the underwriter is or is not, 
liable for unrepaired damage cannot be 
ascertained until the expiration of the 
policy. If before the expiration of the 
policy there is a total loss, they are 
not liable to pay for the earlier unre- 
paired damage sustained during the 
currency of the same policy, and it 
makes no difference whether the total 
loss falls upon them or is due to an 
excepted peril against which the owner 
is insured or uninsured. * * * * The 
auestion in every case must be: Did 
the total loss happen before the under- 
writers’ liability for the unrepaired 
damage accrued? If yes, he is not 
liable; if no, he is liable. Tt would 
be strange if an underwriters’ liability, 
which is that the ship shall remain 
unhurt by a peril insured against 
during the currency of the policy, and 
whose liability is determined by her loss 
during the insured term by an excepted 
peril, should vary with the terms of 
some contract, not needing to be dis- 
closed to him, which the owners had 
made with some stranger to the con- 
tract of insurance. * * * In my judg- 
ment the plaintiff’s position by reason 
of his charter-party with the Admiralty 
is an irrelevant circumstance. It might, 
perhaps, be put even higher, as being 
the proximate cause of the owner’s loss 
in this case.” 

Judgment was given for the defen- 
dants.—“The Policy.” 


Fake Story About 

Marine Rate War 

(Continued from page 18) 
weaker companies will find that the lia- 
bilities which they have incurred with 
reckless underwriting of the past years 
will mean that they will have to retire 
from the marine insurance business en- 
tirely, as no business, be it marine in- 
surance business or any other business, 
can be continually conducted at a loss. 
The day of reckoning and settlement 
eventually arrives and then the old cry 
will be raised that it is 'the survival of 
the fittest, and so there will be another 
chapter written in marine insurance 
business which will read the same as 
the chapter which was written after our 
civil war. 
_OBBERVER 


ENTERS MARYLAND 
The Marine and Motor Insurance Co. 
of Galveston, Texas, has applied for ad- 
mission to Maryland and has named J. 
Lindsey Clark of Baltimore, general ag- 
ent and attorney. This company is one 
of the new concerns organized to write 
automobiles and it is understood will 
enter 12 or 15 states shortly. It is an 
annex of the American Indemnity Co. 

J. F. Seinsheimer is president. 





LEWISTOWN AGENCY ORGANIZED 

The Lewistown Insurance & Realty 
Co., of Lewistown, Pa., has been in- 
corporated by Hugh B. McMeen, capi- 
tal $25,000. 





The International Insurance Company 
will increase its capital to $1,000,000. 
Its net surplus will be over a million. 











MARINE AND FIRE 
RE- INSURANCE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


15 William Street . « - . New York 











WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Ca 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance "Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co, 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Ce. 











MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Hartford, conn. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL INS. CO. of Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL AGENT 


A/S NORWEGIAN JOINT INS. CO., P.K.W.S., LTD. of Christiania, Norway 
OVERSEAS UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Inc. 


27 WILLIAM STREET NEW 
Telephone Broad 346-7-8 Tae 














AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,014,237.98 


Marine and War 
Risk Insurance 
Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 
Columbia Underwriting Agency, Inc. 


ALBERT ULLMANN, President 
General Agents Marine Department 


48-54 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 
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Gets Worse Each Day 
GRAFT WAS SPLIT THREE WAYS 


New York Institution Honeycombed 
With Corruption; Manager Baldwin 
Got Automobile From Wynkoop 
Conditions in the New York State 
Fund, which the other carriers have 
long since believed to be bad, are now 
being shown up in the investigation by 
Jeremiah F. Connor, special commis- 
sioner appointed by the governor. 
When, in the past, company men have 
been asked why they did not bring some 
of the practices to light, they said: 
“What’s the use? We have to get along 
with this bunch the best we can. They 
make it hard enough for us now but they 
can make it harder and we prefer to let 

things take their course.” 

It’s a fine advertisement for the State 
Fund, this stuff the daily papers are 
running, showing how state employes 
have been boosting claims to dizzy 
heights and shaking down the claim- 
ants for most of the amounts over what 
they were entitled to. It is the old 
ambulance-chasing game in another 
form. 

The testimony began last Wednesday. 
Five workmen testified that they had 
given up trom $100 to $900 on lump 
sum settlements which were “arranged” 
by employes of the Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

William A. Herman, a claim clerk, 
confessed his complicity with the “ring,” 
composed of Harry Jacobson, Barney 
Wayneck and himself. So the graft was 
divided three ways. Wayneck is not 
now with the Industrial Commission. 
Jacobson was a claim man but was on 
the payroll of the Commission as an 
underwriter. 

Herman testified that Wayneck car- 
ried large sums of money to cash the 
checks given to claimants, so that the 
graft could be collected at once. Once 
Wayneck’s pocket was picked of $1,400. 
Wayneck used to cash the checks 
through Aaron Fertig, father-in-law of 
a former interpreter for the Commis- 
sion, or through one Halperin, at Far 
Rockaway, or a banker named Hertz, 
in 34th Street, said Herman. Claim- 
ants were coached on how to get lump 
sum settlements. A favorite reason was 
need for money to get married. 


As an illustration of how the claims, 


Were boosted, one claimant willing to 
settle for $500 was told to claim $3,000, 
the go-betweens to get all over $1,200. 
Baldwins Given Auto 

F. Spencer Baldwin, manager of the 
Fund, testified that Mrs. Baldwin, with 
his consent, accepted an automobile 
worth $3,400 from G. Wynkoop, whose 
business relations with the Fund are 
well known to insurance men. The 
Wynkoop Service had an arrangement 
by which it received half of the divi- 
dends paid to insurers in the Fund. 
Testimony was offered showing that 
Manager Baldwin said that Wynkoop 
had not, with his knowledge, received 
special favors from the Fund, such as 
access to its private files, etc. Testi- 
mony was presented, however, that 
Wynkoop did have access to the files 
and even took them away. Former 
Chairman Mitchell, of the Commission, 
how dead, also knew about the gift auto- 
mobile. The car license was made in 
Mr. Baldwin’s, not Mrs. Baldwin’s name. 
Baldwin admitied that Wynkoop had 
helped him obtain loans by endorsing 
notes and said he paid $1,200 for an- 
other car he got from Wynkcop but he 
Couldn’t show any check or voucher of 
the payment. He denied that he had re- 


ceived gifts of tires from Mr. Schwartz, 
president of the Window Cleaners, or 
Moses Frankel, representative of the 
insuring window cleaners. Samuel Ca- 
voli said he was given $20 to testify 
that a man from the Commission did 
not get $100 out of a $1,000 claim. He 
identified a picture of one Elwood as the 
man who got the $100. 

Investigator Connor says that one- 
eighth of the checks examined bear en- 
dorsements that are suspicious. Man- 
ager Baldwin blamed the extended use 
of lump sum settlements on former 
Chairman John Mitchell, of the Com- 
mission, who is dead. When reminded 
that the practice of encouraging claim- 
ants to demand lump sums was still ac- 
tively pursued, the manager implicated 
an insurance association but did not 
give its name. 

Herman testified that one Purcelli and 
two Italians employed by the Fund were 
shaking down claimants. 


SHOULD WATCH AUTO CLUBS 


Local Agents Miss Opportunities By 
Not Taking Part in 
Management 


O. G. Strong, of James & Manchester 
Company, Cleveland, suggested to the 
Agents’ Association at White Sulphur 
that its members take more interest in 
their local automobile clubs and try to 
prevent them from seeking insurance 
alliances that take business from the 
local agents. He told of how the Cleve- 
land Automobile Club had cast covetous 
eyes upon the commissions of agents 
and how one of its men made a trip 
to study automobile insurance club ar- 
rangements in California and elsewhere. 
This has resulted in an arrangement 
with some New York brokers by which 
all business of members is being placed 
with a few companies. 

Local agents, Mr. Strong said, should 
cease their practice of keeping in the 
background, should become factors in 
the government and management of 
automobile clubs and wield an influence 
in the club’s insurance affairs. 


DO NOT GO FAR ENOUGH 

In the last edition of the regulations 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers governing the production, stor- 
age and handling of nitro-cellulose mo- 
tion picture films, as recommended by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, appears the following sentence: 
“It is recognized that in several in- 
stances protection in addition to that 
specified is a step in the right direc- 
tion.” One of the large makers of fire 
prevention devices construes this as an 
admission that the underwriters do not 
go far enough in insisting on fire pre- 
vention devices. 





STARTS JERSEY CITY AGENCY 


Adam Muller has retired from Muller 
& Rollfs, and has opened an agency in 
Jersey City. Mr. Muller will handle 
Hudson County, suburban and _ shore- 
front business. 
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Re-insurance Canceled 
On Blanket Bonds 


BROKERS’ RISKS TOO HAZARDOUS 


Stock Exchange Governors May Estab- 
lish Clearing House for Liberty 
and Victory Issues 








So many and severe have been the 
losses to surety companies on blanket 
burglary and hold-up bonds written for 
New York stock and bond brokers that 
the Fidelity & Deposit has cancelled all 
its re-insurance on these lines. 

The National Surety, which has done 
much of this business, re-insuring its 
lines heavily, has determined to place 
on all future business of this class the 
following endorsement: 

“This bond does not cover any loss 
resulting from hazards specified in 
Paragraph ‘C’ if the property in transit 
shall consist of Liberty Loan or Victory 
Loan bonds, unless the partner, em- 
ploye or messenger having the custody 
of such bonds be accompanied by an 
armed guard of 30 years of age, or 
more, if the aggregate value of such 
bonds exceeds the sum of $25,000.” 

Lloyd’s, London, which used to be ac- 
tive in this line, is now refusing blanket 
bond business from brokers but accepts 
the line from banks. It is reported that 
$750,000 has been lost in New York re- 
cently by hold-ups or thievery by mes- 
sengers in the financial district. 

Remedies Proposed 

There are three things the surety 
companies can do to relieve the situa- 
tion: cancel the bonds outstanding; in- 
crease premiums or restrict the cover- 
age. 

The Stock Exchange governors may 
decide to assist the surety companies 
by establishing a clearing house for 
Liberty and Victory bonds. If they do, 
the bonds would be taken from the 
brokers’ offices to the clearing house 
and from there to other brokers’ offices, 
instead of as at present, messengers 
running all about the financial district 
with packages of bonds. 

The stock and bond brokers may be 
induced to make settlements every two 
weeks instead of daily as at present. 





sion paid. 
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uesidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 
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Bland Jumps Into 
C, S. C, Controversy 


DECLARES 





SCHEME ILLEGAL 


Quotes Attorney General’s Report on 


State Bankers’ Association’s 
Insurance of Members 
John R. Bland, president, United 


States Fidelity & Guaranty, has issued 
a special circular on the Contractors’ 
Service Corporation. In it he says, 
among other things: 

“Any company accepting business and 
paying commissions to the Contractors’ 
Service Corporation will be guilty of a 
practice contrary to law, to public pol- 
icy, and to the ethics of the surety 
business. 

“The Contractors’ Service Corpora- 
tion proposes to secure for itself a com- 
mission from somebody, somewhere, 
somehow, in reckless disregard of the 
real interests of the contractor and the 
surety or of the methods employed to 
procure it; and when it finally succeeds 

if it ever does—in securing this com- 
mission and creating a fund, it proposes 
to distribute this fund in a manner 
known to be illegal and already declared 
illegal by the attorney-general of the 
State of New York as follows: 

Commissions paid by the — . 
Company of New York 
City to the New York State Bank- 
ers ‘Association on insurance placed 
by its members with the company 
amount to rebates and discrimina- 
tions, as defined in the insurance 
law, although the funds paid over 
are used for association’s pur- 
poses.—-Attorney General Report, 

December 12, 1912, page 535. 

“The Contractors’ Service Corporation 
proposes to accomplish this by corrall- 
ing the contractors’ business, which 
they propose to ‘farm out’ to a favored 
surety company or companies willing to 
pay them a commission on the business, 
and incidentally to deprive the man- 
agers, agents and brokers of a means of 
liveiihood. 

“This ingenious attempt to ‘corral’ 
these contractors by specious promises 
is a cheap bid for business.” 
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Status of the Federation 

The National Council of the Insurance 
Federation did not carry out its busi- 
ness program at White Sulphur last 
week. Secretary Mark T. McKee an- 
nounced his intention to refuse re-elec- 
tion, as did also President Carney. Wed- 
nesday afternoon it had been definitely 
determined that George E. Turner, of 
Indianapolis, counsel for the National 
Council, was to succeed Mr. McKee as 
its secretary. 

When it came time for the election 
of officers President Carney announced 
that the election would not be held but 
that a special meeting is planned for 
early in December, when the new pro- 
gram, as approved, for broadening Fed- 
eration’s scope and chartering the Na- 
tional Council and the state bodies is 
expected to have taken form and when 
the official slate will have been re- 
arranged. 

Friday, after all the insurance or- 
ganizations had adjourned, various in- 
terests, fire, life and casualty, held a 
conference to talk over Federation 
plans. Mr. Turner did ‘not attend this 
meeting. Those who did claimed to see 
much of a constructive nature in what 
was suid. A. G. Dugan, president of the 
Western Union, attended. Following 
the conference he said that no plans 
were laid down for the future participa- 
tion of the fire companies in supporting 
the National Council, but that these 
would be considered and presented at 
the meeting in December. George D. 
Webb was of the opinion that the var- 
ious interests now come nearer realiz- 
ing the needs and values of Federation 
than at any time and the necessary sup- 
port will be forthcoming. The treasur- 
er’s report, made at the annual meeting, 
showed that so far this year the Na- 
tional Council has broken about even. 
lt is understood that the changes in the 
constitution are in line with what com- 
panies who have been financing, or who 
have been asked to finance the National 
Council, have asked for. As stated by 
President Carney, all promises of sup- 
port have not been fulfilled but, he add- 
ed, the finances are in satisfactory con- 
dition. The failure of the National 
Council to elect new officers is taken to 
mean that the administration is against 
changing horses in mid-stream, and that 
it were better to wait until the new 
program voted for at the White Sul- 
phur meeting has been set in motion 
and made workable for a new official 
staff. One expression of opinion was 
that Mr. McKee would continue to be a 
guiding spirit in Federation even though 





he were not secretary and that from 
Federation work he would take up sim- 
ilar activities on a larger scale in other 
lines of business. It is not now known 
how much of an organization the busi- 
ness of this country will require to com- 
bat radicalism in all its forms, and, 
with Federation’s broader field, as now 
provided for, it may be that it is to be 
the nucleus for an organization embrac- 
ing ail business. The thought is to make 
Federation bigger than the insurance 
business itself. 
a a” A 
Banquet Speeches Brief 

Insurance Commissioner Donaldson 
was a speaker at the joint banquet of 
insurance men, which closed the meet- 
ing at White Sulphur last week. The 
Commissioner is a good story teller. 
Speaking seriously he urged the various 
insurance organizations represented at 
the meeting to choose leaders who are 
real men, honest and unselfish, and 
when such men are placed in office, to 
keep them there as long as _ possible. 
They, the Commissioner said, are the 
men the insurance departments must 
look to for enlightenment and support 
in the work of betterment. Henry W. 
Taft began his address by twitting the 
men on the amount of time they devote 
to golf, adding that “Golf has saved the 
life of many a man whose life was not 
worth saving.” Mr. Taft did not men- 
tion the League of Nations by name 
but he nevertheless did in substance. 
He said this is a time when we 
must do everything possible to save our 
institutions. He declared that it took 
many months to prepare the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and that pro- 
found secrecy was maintained during its 
drafting. This, he said, was considered 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of 
the instrument, as it had many violent 
enemies and: opposition was just as 
strong then as it is now to “another 
important document now before the 
Senate.” He said: “Strive for the pres- 
ervation of the opportunity of the indi- 
vidual. Bolshevism destroys absolutely 
all individualism. Under Bolshevism all 
insurance would be nationalized and the 
companies confiscated. Bolshevism can- 
not thrive in one country and not in 
another. To be successful it must 
spread throughout the world. The Non- 
Partisan League will spend itself. One 
of the cherished objects of Bolshevism 
is to democratize all guardians of peace, 
such as police departments.” J. V. 
Barry, a vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, made a short address during 
which he didn’t forget to tell a few 
stories, thereby fulfilling the hopes of 
many who know Barry and others who 
had heard of him. J. H. Carney, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Insur- 
ance Federations, declared that war or 
no war we were headed for trouble. He 
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took the position that the nation was 
becoming corrupted by prosperity; that 
there has long been a growing lack of 
reverence for God, an increasing disre- 
spect for parents and for every form 
of authority. He paid the women many 
compliments and expressed belief in 
their ability to do much toward restor- 
ing the peace and happiness of the 
world. A. G. Dugan, president of the 
Western Union, reminded the assem- 
blage that this meeting commemorat- 
ed the fortieth anniversary of the West- 
ern Union’s birth. He said fire insur- 
ance men should seek to cultivate closer 
relations with the casualty interests. A. 
E. Childs, president of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, acted as toastmaster. 
. 


Helped Entertain 


Mr. and Mrs. William B. Mann had 
charge of the progressive auction bridge 
party for ladies, held during the con- 
ventions at White Sulphur Springs last 
week. They also piloted a party to 
Kates Mountain Club. 

* * * 


Attendance Not Large 


The attendance at the Wednesday 
morning session of the Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents at 
White Sulphur was between 45 and 50. 

+ * * 
Committee on Job 


The executive committee of the Ag- 
ents’ Association was well represented 
at White Sulphur, only three being ab- 
sent, and those unavoidably so. 

* * * 


Took to the Water 
The New York Federation contingent 
at White Sulphur, composed of Chand- 
ler, of Troy, Hegeman and Otis of New 
York, Griffiths, of Albany and Knoll of 
Buffalo, sold their railroad tickets to the 
highest bidder and returned home from 
White Sulphur by way of Old Point Com- 
fort and the boat to New York. 
aA *” * 
Conveyed Wrong Impression 
A heading in the White Sulphur 
Springs convention number of The East- 
ern Underwriter gave the wrong impres- 
sion that the agents oppose an increase 
in the commission on compensation in- 
surance. The resolution adopted by the 
agents was as follows: 
“Whereas there is evidenced a ten- 
dency in some sections of the country 


to increase the commissions paid on 
casualty lines other than workmen’s 
compensation, and whereas in our judg- 
ment such increases are unnecessary 
and unwarranted; 

“Resolved that the standing Commit- 
tee on Commissions of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
be requested to present this matter in 
joint session with the standing Com- 
mittee on Commissions of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters.” 

* * a 
Do Not Agree With Vorys 

There were not many insurance men 
at White Sulphur last week who agree 
with A. I. Vorys, of Ohio, that the pay- 
roll basis for compensation premiums is 
an unscientific method of rating. 

~ * ao 


Wilson Entertained 

W. G. Wilson, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, is particularly well equipped to 
give a talk on conditions in the battle 
zone in France. He gave such a talk 
during the convention at White Sulphur 
Springs. Mr. Wilson visited Europe 
Shortly after the armistice was signed. 
So soon, in fact, that he was enabled to 
see just what the conditions were when 
the fighting ceased and before much 
attempt had been made to clear up the 
towns which were wrecked. He was 
assisted on this trip by Edward L. 
Hearn, formerly president of the Cas- 
ualty Company of America, who was in 
France as an official of the Knights of 
Columbus. Mr. Wilson and his party 
went from Paris, north to Arras and 
then over the entire front, to Verdun 
and Metz, the city into which none had 
been allowed to enter, proceeding west 
again to Paris. The two points Mr. Wil- 
son emphasized in his talk were the 
intensity and thoroughness of the care- 
fully planned destruction by the Ger- 
mans and the marvelous ability of the 
French to bear up under the crushing, 
heart-breaking weight of the Hun’s rule 
of frightfulness. Mr. Wilson’s talk was 
followed by motion pictures obtained 
from the War Department. 

ok a 
Where the Prizes Went 

One of the speakers at the banquet 
following the meetings at White Sul- 
phur remarked that the amount of silver 
given away as prizes indicates an un- 
usually prosperous condition in the in- 
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surance business. It is true that the 
prizes were many and handsome. The 
golf prizes constituted the bulk of those 
given. A. E. Childs gave a trophy for 
the best net score, 36 holes. The score 
of 144 resulted in a tie between George 
D. Webb and Henry McKee. Mr. Webb 
won the toss for the first prize, Mr. Mc- 
Kee getting the second. W. G. Wilson 
presented a trophy for the best net 
score, 18 holes, which was won by M. F. 
Dobbins, score 71. Thomas C. Moore 
and William Hugh Harris tied for the 
second with 73. The kickers handicap 
resulted in a tie among W. M. Byrne, 
O. F. Roberts and H. R. Shollenberger, 
score 80. The trophy was given by 
William B. Joyce and O. F. Roberts won 
the toss for first prize, Mr. Byrne get- 
ting second. The trophy presented by 
J. H. Carney, for the 9-hole competition 
was won by Hugh R. Loudon. EE. M. 
Griffiths won the special competition, 18 
holes, for players with handicaps of 25 
or over. The trophy was given by H. G. 
B. Alexander. The men’s putting con- 
test for non-golfers was won by H. M. 
Lyon, J. W. Downs, second. The wo- 
men’s putting contest was won by Mrs. 
Norman R. Moray, first; Mrs. J. H. 
Carney, second. The auction bridge 
trophy went to Mrs. W. M. Byrne, with 
Miss Connor, second. 
* a Ld 
White Sulphur Entertainment 

Now that convention dinners are gas- 
tronomically dry the efforts of the en- 
tertainment committee must be in- 
creased to supply some of the efferves- 
cent exuberance for which Bacchus 
could formerly be depended upon. Bay- 
ard P. Holmes again had the entertain- 
ment feature of the White Sulphur pro- 
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News.” To begin with, 
out that many offices rely upon large 
risks and forget the side lines. 

In building up a local agency, 
agents develop along what they choose 
to term “big lines.” That is, they 
spend the majority of their time in 
the cultivation of big business. They 
go on the theory that it is only prac- 
tical to spend time on the bigger things 
that will involve large premiums. Such 
agents give very little attention to the 
cultivation of the smaller business, or 
the side lines. They take the position 
that the amount of time required, the 
mechanical work involved, in taking 
care of the small business does not 
justify itself, and hence practically ig- 
nore what they regard as “little stuff.” 

Went After the Large Risks 

In casualty insurance, this sort of a 
program will never build a_ strong, 
permanent agency. The war has given 
a very graphic demonstration of what 
may become of the agent who in his 
rush for big business overlooks en- 
tirely the smaller side lines that help 
to swell the yearly receipts. When the 
big war contracts came up, and the 
larger undertakings were being 
awarded to various contractors, local 
agents in many instances practically 
dropped all other activities in order to 
land the big premiums. Some were 
very successful and succeeded in get- 
ting some big business. with a very 
small expenditure of effort. This re- 
sult was not conducive to increased 
aggressiveness for business generally. 
The easy business had in most cases 


many 


gram resting on his shoulders. His task 
was rendered more than ordinarily 
difficult, as White Sulphur is a mere 
waystation, where anybody leading a 
normal life would have to break his 
night’s sleep to catch any 
that stop there. But Holm 
to the task and he had a 
itan in Assistant Manage 
of the Greenbrier, who hel 
man put on a little show that was ju! 
a wee bit different. First they got to- 
gether a male quartette from among 
the negro help. It was given a high- 
sounding name and trotted out in the 
old southern hotel dining room of The 
White, where they performed creditably. 
Next came Belle Coleman, a dark dam- 
sel of ample proportions and a smile 
that only a section of watermelon could 
have hidden. She was “The Southern 
Nightingale.” After several songs she 
danced—shimmied, by heck! Everybody 
registered keen interest. Then Belle 
and a young buck did a cakewalk and 
received the plaudits of the diners. 
Meanwhile the army of negro atten- 
dants massed at the side of the room 
to watch the performance. One shrewd 
Irishman at once fell to studying the 
faces of the negro girls and claimed to 
be able to distinguish just how each 
one regarded the ability of the Coleman 
girl and what kind of a reception she 
might expect to receive from them when 
she returned to the kitchen. Manager 
Cavenaugh contributed some songs, well 
sung, for he has a trained voice of 
pleasing quality. He also sang, and 
accompanied himself on the piano. Al- 
together it was quite plantation like and 
the entertainment committee’s reputa- 
tion is unscarred. 


a restful effect upon agents. It in- 
stilled in them the inclination to rest 
on their oars. It deadened whatever 
desire may have previously existed to 
get out and hustle for business. 


Scene Has Shifted 


Now the scene has shifted, and the 
big business is slipping away. The 
war premiums will not be forthcoming 
a second time, and it is just beginning 
to dawn upon some agents that in or- 
der to keep up to last year’s figures, 
considerable new business must be 
written this year. In other words there 
is noticeable a general interest on the 
part of agents in the casualty side 
lines. 

As a matter of fact, the complaint 
made by many agents (namely that 
the writing of small casualty side lines 
involves too much routine work) is ac- 
tually no excuse for not writing the 
smaller business. Any agency that is 
building on a permanent basis, must 
have as the foundation of its success a 
wide circle of clients and friends. 

The writing of big business means 
that the agent in dealing with only a 
few people, is moving about in a lim- 
ited circle. Just the contrary is true 
with the agent who writes small busi- 
ness. He sees many people, establishes 
numerous friendships, and has entree to 
the office of all kinds of men. The 
agent who writes many small pieces 
of business establishes just that many 
points of contact. Every small piece 
of casualty business written carries 
with it the possibility of a loss occur- 
ring, and when a loss does occur, the 
agent has an opportunity to deal with 
the assured, and every transaction that 
includes a claim payment strengthens 
the agent’s hold upon the assured to 
whom the loss is paid. 

Contact With the People 


Frequent and regular contact with 
the assured establishes a business rela- 
tion that is likely to be permanent. As 
time goes on the agent who most fre- 
quently deals with a big customer 
comes to be regarded as the man ren- 
dering the greatest service, and en- 
titled to the most business. The as- 
enred becomes familiar with his par- 
tienlar brand of service, and when 
advice is needed, turns to the agent 
who has served him most, for instance. 
In other words the agent who has 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT MEETING 

The annual conventions of the gen- 
eral agents of the General Accident will 
take place at Atlantic City October 23, 


written many forms of coverage for an 
assured, and has incidentally had an 
opportunity to render just as many 
forms of service, becomes established 





in the client’s mind as “an insurance 24 and 25. General Manager Norrie 
man.” Miller will be one of the speakers. 
Thomas C. Moore, Assistant United 
DIFFERENTIAL GONE States Manager, attended the White 
Insurance Commissioner Donaldson of 5%"¥!phur conventions last week. 
Pennsylvania has notified the state 
workmen’s insurance board that the 
state fund will be required to write ASSOCIATED WITH BADGER 


compensation at the rates quoted by all Albert A. Wray, the well-known ad- 
other insurance carriers after January miralty attorney, formerly a_ senior 
1, 1920. This action wipes out the state member of the firm of Wray & Cal- 


fund 10 per cent differential. The attor- 
ney general will decide whether the 
Hess Law gives the commissioner 
power to take this action. 


laghan, has now become associated with 
William Otis Badger, Jr., at 100 Wil 
liam Street, in the practice of insurance 
law. 
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Referring to certain unauthorized reports stating 
that this Company is interested in a so-called “Cotton 
Oi! Mill Pool,” desire to notify our local agents and 
others that we are not interested in any such Pool 
either directly or indirectly. 


II 


! 


We have practically written very little of this class of 
business during the last few years for the reason that 
we consider the rates inadequate, and we see no 
reasons why we should change our opinion at this 
time. 


We are opposed to all so-called “Pools,” as we think 


they are detrimental to the interests of local agents. 





We were opposed to the so-called “Grain Pool” 
(Chicago), but finally joined the same on account of 
it being considered a “War Measure,” and were 
opposed to the continuation of the same. 


Globe & Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Co. 
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